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SAVED FROM THE ixAMES 

I 

M ore than three hundred years ago a 
gallant band of Mogul troopers, two. 
hundred strong; was passing along 
the borders of Rajputana on their way to 
join the army of the great Ahbar, who was 
then engaged in tho conquest of Gujarat. 
Their burnished armour flashed,* and their 
gay scarves of various colourrfehone bravely, 
in the rays of the setting sun. They were 
•arm^d with two-handed broadswords, and- 
shields and coats of mail. Tlie whole force 
was splendidly equipped, and one might con- * 
•jecture from the spick-and-^pan appearance 
of their arms and accoutrements that the 
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troopers had not yet munched far from home. 
This was indeed the case Abbas JhJian, their 
leader, ■was the son and heir fif a Mogul 
chieftain, whose castle they had loft that ve^ 
afternoon on their way to what was to many 
of them their first experience of war He was 
a tall and handsome young man, and his face 
glowed with youthful enthusiasm as he antici- 
pated the martial honours that he hoped to 
wm under the standard of his^heroic emperor 
At a distance of a few miles another gay 
cavalcade, hut of a’ different character, was 
Convergmg upon the rout^ of Abbas Khan's 
force This other cavalcade was a peaceful 
one, composed of Hmdus conducting a young 
bride to the home of the father of her hoy 
husband, where' she was to spend the rest of 
her life immured m the zenana' She was 
carried m a closely-veiled litter, which not 
only shielded her from the eyes of passers by, 
but also prevented her from breathing the 
fresh ait of heaven and enjoying the beautiful 
scenery through which ehe was being c^ned‘ 
to her new homo among strangers Soon 
after sunset, as they were passing along the 
banhs of the nver Rohmi at the place where 

• Z«»afc«»Uv« panel }a wUel, 


woffleD Are •edoded. 
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the Hindas burnt their dead, their 'peaceful 
progress Tvas suddenly interrupted. A band 
of robbers pCunced upon them,* and with little 
trouble overpowered the few Rajputs ^who 
. formed the bride’s escort. They then seized 
the litter,' and, tearing it open with rude 
hands, drew the fair occupant into the open 
air. 

Tnlsibai stared with wild alarm on the 
fierce figures by 'which she was surrounded. 
Poor girl, she was only fifteen years old, and 
in her home, as the Only ohild and idol of her 
parents, had been' brought up in the lap’ of 
luxury, and carefully shielded from, the 
slightest cause of annoyance. It was too 
terrible for her 'to be thus suddenly exposed 
to the tender mercies of bandits, whom in 
her childish ignorance she mistook for the 
demons of her fairy-tales. If beauty could 
charm the savage beast, she had enough of 
that to move them to pity. But they were 
utterly insensible to the pleading gaze of her 
^arli^eyes, and sternly ordered her to hand 
over the jewels in which she was richly 
decked- From sheer terror she was unable 
to obey. Her trembling fingers refused to 
detach the pearls from her ears, nose, ,and 
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nccl:, and the gold Ijnnglcs from her nnhles 
and Wiiats. ‘ .1. 

Hough hands'would soon hftvo*strippcd her 
not only of jewels, hut also of her rich cm* 
hroidercd garments, had it not hcen for the 
sudden appearance upon the scenfi of Ahbaa 
' Khan and his following. “Tho rohhers, unable 
to resist such a force, fled precipitately, pursued 
by some twenty of the MogiA troopers. * Tulsi* 
bal remained seated on the ground, a picture 
of misery, scarcely realizing that she had 
escaped from the perils by W’hich she had 
been surrounded. Her countenance, however, 
soon began to brighten when her young 
deliverer approached. If the robbers were 
ral.shasas\ he was surely a god. Never had 
she seen in human form anything so grand 
and beautiful as this handsome young soldier 
in all the glory of his martial panoply. Nor 
had he ever seen anything so lovely as Tulsibai, 
as she sat there before him with her lustrous 
eyes full of tears, ind with her loveliness 
cunmngly set off by her bridal array. « 

For him at any rate, it was a case of love 
at &st Bights As with tender care he helped 
her into her Utter, wild thoughts came sur^g 
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^rougli Ills brain. He TTould carry her off to 
his father’s castle, or to some refuge in the 
jungle, •whetc, forgotten by thejrorld, they 
could live a life of joy and love.-- Then flashed 
through his^mind hi^ duty to the noble emperor 
whom he se^ed, his honour as a soldier, and 
the baseness of taking advantage of the help- 
lessness of a weak girl. After a sharp mental 
struggle, honour won the day, and before Tulsi- 
hai’s attendants came back from tbeir hidmg- 
places, he had resolved to follow the path of 
duty, however sore bis heart might be 
Abbas Khan escorted Tulsibai’s party until 
they were in sight of her father-m law’s 
mansion. He rode beside her litter absorbed 
in deep thought He could not see her, but 
she could, and did, take peeps at him through 
the curtains, and every look roused in her 
heart strange feelmgs of affection and ad- 
miration for the handsome stranger At last 
they reach the pomt where their paths 
diverge, and must separate for ever. Abbas 
•Kb^n bids her farewell m a voice which he 
vainly tries to steady. She, regardless of 
convention, draws aside the curtain of the 
litter and drops mto the hand of her deliverer 
a diamond nng Their eyes meet for the last. 
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time in -a long gaze of love and despair 
tkey drift apart on tHe wavea of lift* He to 
war and glory,' she to the home her^ 

parents have chosen for her. No doubt she 
will, he rehnhed .and endure heavy , penance 
for her indiscretion,^ but neither rebuke nor 
penance will ever obliterate the image of her 
young deliverer from 'her heart.- She may he 
married .and he a' good wife and mother in her 
Hindu home, hut the dearest memory of her 
S9UI wiir be the thought ,o£ the godlike young 
stranger. And he, too; will never forgot. 
TaUlbai is his -first love,, and in pet^ and 
in war, whatever ' hU fortunes may be, hfe " 
will often tbink with, tender .regrot of the * 
fair Hindu girl whom ho . saved firom the 
robbers. • , , ' . ^ 


• A. year had .passed away; •.•'and' Ahhas ■ 
^an once.ffloro rodo' by tb'o .banks of ' the 
Eohim. _ Jle was mounted on a splendid Arab 
hotM that he had. cbOsen as his share ‘df.-^ht* 
aftcr_a grcaf yictoiy; His siueld a'nd 
helmet .shone as brightly us before, but they 
were dinted with many a stroke of sword and 
jarclm, for m the year that hai passed, the 
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young warrior had enjoyed his fill of 'hard 
fighfing. Ho had sto^ beside'’ Akhar in the 
fierce ■'comba'j with the Mirzds among the 
cactus hedges near Surat, and had. proved his 
manhood on many another hard-fought field 
Tho’war was now over, and Abbas Khafi’was 
returning to take possession bf**his ancestral 
domain, his father having, died during his 
absence. It may be imagined that his heart 
.was full of sadness, as ho thought of the lonely 
home to which* he was returning' and of- the 
fair face he had seen for a moment and. lost* 
for ever in this ve^ place. ^"Whot 'to' him 
were all the honour end glory he had’wob, 
if he was to live alone*m th6 world with only 
memories of those whom ho loved?, Ho doubt, . 
in tho coarse of time, youth and health would 
dissipate or mitigate his feorrows, but now, as ’ 
he rode' alone by the .banks, of the Eobini, 
melancholy reigHe'd supreme’' in his soul, and 
even 1^ noble steed seemed infected by his 
dejection. • ^ ■ 

•■'With listless eyes he watched a long Hindu 
~ funeral procession that was, winding its way 
to the burning ghat'. , A lar^o company of 
friends and relations were accompanying the 

. * Bonusg ghatsthe pliw* where the Hudns bora tbw deed. ’ 
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bier of a. boy, who,* from the costly scarf in 
which his corpse was wrapped, and the num- 
ber of the moumcra, Tnust ha\’l belonged^ to 
a rich- and. powerful family. Tlio litter con- 
taining the -dead body w'as borne by four 
.bareheaded bearers, clad in silk. /A long 
train of barelegged and barefooted men'iri 
turbans of funereal white walked before the 
bier, calling aloud on their god Ramn in a 
monotonous and lugubrious chant, and at in- 
tervals scattering handfuls of rice and jowari' 

• and ‘small pieces of copper money by the way- 
side. , . The mourner who walked iminediately 
•before.the feet of the corpse carried in. an 
-earthen vessel the fire from which the’ funeral 
pyre was .-to be lighted. There were two 
homes in the company. One bore a silent 
drum, and on the other rode a horseman" 
with a furled flag. ' 

■ Presently,. wlion the procession reached the ' 
burning ghat, it became clear that the per- 
formance- of the rite' of rraa contem- 
plated. . A woman was standmg ne.v> the 
corpse, who was evidently the wife of the 

Jowan.acoM8e8reciesofnnjl^t „ 

. ■■".s "S™ ™ u.. 

(X7«3> 
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' SA^TD FROM TnR IXASnS 

dcAd boy, and was tvaiting to bb consumed 
Tvith Inm on the funeral pj'ic. Tlic Emperor 
Akbar nas*atr5»ug]y opposed to^tlus crael ntc, 
and did all be Could Jo Suppress it,.ty enac^ 
ing* that no ■a ifc was to be so sacrificed except^ 
of her own frcc-wilt Abbas Khan, who with 
the enthusuim of youth entered heart and soul 
into all the great ideas of the great emperor, 
immediately determined to see mth his oivn 
eyes that the impcnal e^ict was not violated 
in this particular ease. So he cantered up to 
the funeral pyre, regardless of the scowls with 
which he was greeted by the Brahmins and 
mourners** ' ^ 

How describe his feelings whendio discovered 
that the lady about to immolate herself was 
she whom he had met and saved on the banks 
of the Bohini twchc long months ago I Tulsi- 
bai’s husband bad been a sickly boy of ten 
• or ^eleven jears She* had been kind to him, 
so that he loi ed her os he loved none of his ' 
sisters, and would take Ins mediae, from no 
oihesjbands but hers At last the' fever fiom 
which he was sofiering o^ etpow ered him, and 
he died. 

The yonng widow had little to tempt her to 
hje The rules of caste pre\entcd her fiom 
« <4 s 
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marrying ag%in, even it she had wished to do 
so Her beautiful hftir would no longer ® 
braided aijd anointed with fragrant oil an . 
adorned with flowers Instead of jewels ^ 
cmbioidered robes, sbc would be compelled 
to wear nothing but plain white TV^orst of 
all, her husband a death would be regarded as 
the consequence of aome unknown sms that 
she had committed, and she would be an evil 
omen and an object of ^loathing and contempt 
in the eyes of all who looked upon her Wliat 
wonder, then, that>*Bhe lout a willing ear to the 
Brahmins when they told her how glonons 
-a thing It would *be 'for her to refuse to Burvi\ e 
her huabandl Tlio quick agony of death on 
the funeral pyre acemed preferable to the 
•protracted pain of an unhappy life So she 
• allowed herself to be led to the sacrifice, and 
was ready to face with the calm courage of 
despair the tcrnble death by which a Hindu 
wife shows the strength of her affection for 
her hushand There she stood, decked out 
for the last tune in her jenels, the gold of 
^^luLh the greed} pnesta were eager to'’'1-irko 
out from among the ashes of tho dead. As 
Ahlias Klmn looked upon her. sho seemed 
motionless and impassive as a marble statue 
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But wlieD she ea-w Uim whom sU® l\ad ncvev 
hoped to see ngain, tbc life bloodJ-Sowcd obcc 
luoio tumultuously ‘tlirougU her-. 'Veins nndi' 
flushed her face. Hope begaii to rc^^vo in 
her breast, and she felt that it wns‘ sad to die 
80 young and see no more the pleasant light 
of the sun, 

Abbas Khan was moved even more by pity 
for her misfortunes than by admiration for^ 
her‘lovelincs3, although in the year that had 
elapsed since tbcir» last meeting she had 
developed from a graceful and pretty girl into 
. a 'beautiful woman. He gasped the situation^ 
in a moment, and, riding up to the chief of the 
Brahmins, reminded him that the imperial 
'edict forbade soii, unless the victim werejber-' 
self willmg to suffer. '•“Ask hef yourself,” 
repbed the Brahmin; “she has herself of lier 
own accord consented to die hke .a tru^'and 
loving wife on her husband’s funeral pyre.” 
Abbas Khan then turned to the young widow 
and said: “ Know that the great emperor allows 
nif’^w^dow to be sncnficed against her will. 
Tell me, then^whetber it is of your own free- 
will that you thus untimely hurl yourself into 
the other world ” At these words the desire of 
life grew strong m the heart of the unhappy 
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girl, and, slretching out lier arms to tlio young 
soldier, slie cried out, ** My lor^, ynu save 
me once before. Ah, save me now, if ynu can, 
from these cruel men! But no, they aie 
hungry for my death, and will slay you before 
me, if you withstand them. Quick, quick, 
away from this horrible place and leave me to 
my fatel” 

On hearing Tulaibai's appeal for help the 
Brahmins, fearful of being baulked of their 
prey, declared that she had voluntarily come 
to her death, and that wild words uttered at 
the point of death could not he taken into 
account. At the same time they armed them- 
selves with heavy sticks from the funeral pyre, * 
and showed plainly tliat if the stranger chose ' 
\o interfere they would use force. Upon 
this, Abbas Khan edged his horse nearer and 
nearer to Tulsilmi, and eagerly whispered to 
her, “ If I dismount, avc arc both lost. Place 
tlicn, yoiir foot in my stimip. grasp my rigljt 
Imnd behind my back, and I will swi„„ 
np behind me. Once there, you ma/<®y 
I^ejput girl suited 


L«- Ulli suited 

her action to his words, and, helped hy her 


s strong right arm, leapt on to tlic 
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crupper Abbas Khan immediately turned his 
horse’s head homewards, and without much 
difficulty forced a way through the angry crowd 
When they had thus escaped from the bum 
mg ground, a new danger awaited them Two 
Rajput soldiers, who happened to be riding m 
the neighbourhood, saw what 'was going on, 
but were too far away to prevent Abbas Khan 
&om mounting Tulsibai on his horse behind 
lum They were unfortunately on the road 
that led to Abbas Khan’s castle, and deter- 
mined to bar the progress of the fugitives 
There in as no time to delay Abbas Khan 
told his fair buiden to take her hand from 
hi8 sword arm and hold firmly pn to his holt 
instead Then he charged the enemy, direct- 
ing bis force especially upon the Rajput on his 
right hand, who seemed the more powerful of 
the two As they came to close quarters, one 
sword cut feU on his shield, another on his 
helmet, hut failed to check his course He 
delivered a stunning blow \Mth his sword as 
passed on the head of the eneraj on lus left, 
amt at the same time charged straight at the 
Rajput on the right, whose horse went down 
before the heavier steed of the lloslem and 
thren its nder in tho dust The other Rajput, 
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di7zy with the bloi\ he bnd rcceucd, shrrtnh 

from continuing the comh'it single -hunt 
ng iinst sucli ft fonmdaWo antagonist, enc 
preferred to dismount and assist his fal cn 
comrade, leaving the path open to Abbas 
Khan A short rule brought him to his 
father’s castle, where be was soon ftfler married 
to hia Rajput bnde 

Tulsibaia father was easily induced to ftc 
quiesce in vhat he could not prD\cnt He 
was very fond of his only daughter, and m his 
heart rejoiced that she had escaped the Indian 
widow’s el’ll choice between a miserable life and 
death on her husband’s inneial pyre Abbas 
Khan had already won the Emperor Ahbar’s 
approv'd by lu« gallantry on the field of battle, 
and certai^y did not lose giound in his faiour 


by preventing a sati and marrying a Rajput 
wife By both these actions he followed the 
lead of his emperor and identified himself with 
Alvbat 6 impenal pohey, ns fen of the Slogul 
aristocracj had been wiUmg to do The natural 
result was that he received many suhsfai^ 
marks of the emperors favour, and became m 
course of time one of his greatest generals and 
most trusty councillors 



The Bride of the Padisli^ 


I. THE WOODsCJ 

A TTATKT) RTTAK, the proud Podishnh' of 
L Sbad, was holding high festival in his 
;ool palace by the Silver Lake, to which he 
retreated from his capital in the hot months 
of suTamer. He was a etiong, handsome, 
hlnck-heardcd man, in the prime of life, 
himons for his exploits in war and for ,his 
patronage of poetry, architecture, and, 'other 
arts of peace. As with some chosen xomrades 
he KlUed by moonlight in his gilded pinnace 
among the wooded islands of the**heautiful 
lake and listened to the songs, and mUsic of 
the bards who accompanied him, he seemed to 
be exalted to the highest pitch of human hap- 
pix;g?s. The Mahometan musicians in the 
boat wiA liim sang of the Padishah’s victories 
in war, of the Houns of Paradise, and of the 
.loves of the rose and the bulbuL Then an 


< FadtsliBli=bog. 
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Indmn bird lifted up Ins voice in liononi of a 
Ra3pdt maiden, ^accful as a gazcllcfan 
and beautiful and modest as Sita, ibc ■\n o o 
‘Rama. ^ The magie strains of his poctrj, heart 
beneath, the bemtching rays ^of an Incli^ 
moon, inadc^tho Padishah fall in loie r\ith the 
beauty of the maiden bo highly extolled m 
golden \ersos ‘'‘When did she live, this 
pearl among vromen,” ho asked, “and'Vhat 
accursed unbolifeicr nos her spouse^' “She 
Irs OS no-w and is still nu'wedded ” replied the 
bard “ I celebrate the beauty of Lain, the 
only daughter of the Rajput chieftam, Purbut 
Siugh ” “ If she is as lovely as you pamt her, 

she must be my bride, if not, your head shall 
‘ pay for your lying eulogy ” Having so said, 
the king fell into deep thought and ordered 
his pinnace back to the maihle landing-stage 
of the palace 

On the morrow Ahmed Shah sent for his 
prmcipal Brahmin adviser and asked for 
infonnation abont Purbut Singh’s daughter 
The Brahmin in reply gave in serious p'^se 
an account of her beauty and accomplishments 
that ontiiely con6nned the poetic paneffyric 
sung by the Hindu bard on the moonlit 
naters of the Silver Lake This was enough 
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for the .amorous heart of the Padishah. 
■Without -further delay he^told thc-Brahimn 
to signify to'Purbut Singh that it was his 
and pleasure to make Lnla his bride.' n-How- . 
GTcr, the course? of his love was not destined 
to run quite smoothly. Several Rajpute^h'ad . 
allowed their daughters to enter the'hffrems of 
''Ahmed Shah arwi his chief. nobles) Ijdf Pnrbut 
Singh was a Rajput of Rajputs', , 'whir' prided 
.himself, above all things, on VhiS".. stainless 
pedigree. He scorned the*thought thot a 
daughter of his should lose caste by marring 
a I^lahometan, oven though hy« so doing she 
should share the throne of a powerful monarch. 
Nevertheless, to gain time he feigned com- 
pliance with the will of his suzerain. "In the 
•meantime he retired to his hill fortress Ahore, 
and called all his relations and vassals to 
defend him and his daughter against the con- 
templated insult. 

Ahmed Shah, .^getting wind of these pre- 
parations, mustered a splendidly-appointe^ 
ifi^uy of 10,000 men, which .might, ac- 
cording to circumstances, either storm the 
Rajput castle or form an escort for his Rajput 
hride. He himself led the army, seated in a 
.• silver howdah on his state elephant, and ac- 
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companied by another elephant gorgeously 
caparisoned and prepared for the reception of 
the beautiful Lain 

In this manner Ahmed Shah rode boldly 
with his army close up to the walls of Ahorc 
and demanded admission 'The ansTver to the 
demand was an arrow shot with unerring bIoII, 
which stuclv qmvcnng on the crown abo\e 
Ahmed Shah’s howdah On the arrow was a 
scroll containing the following message “ The 
archer who shot this arrow into the crown, 
above thy head could as easily have shot it' 
into the bram of the monhey faced barbarian 
who presumes to woo the daughter of Purhilt* 
Smgh. Bo warned in time, and retire before a 
■woTs>6 thing befalls thee” At the same time 
the rich dress that had been sent by the 
Padishah ns ‘imsunt' to Ins bnde, according to 
the praclice of Rajput mamage, was to'^sed 
contemptuously like n bundle of dirty clothes 
o\er the wall, and fell in the dust before the 
feet of Aliiucd Shah’s elephant. Thus war 
to the knife was declorcd The Srahomctm 
army, fearing that injury might be ddded to 
insult, retired from Us exposed position with 
more precipitancy than dignity, lest a sudden 

* WtouBtsfcnd*] pTMcnt. 
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discharge of^Eajput arrom should follo^v the 
declaration of ivar 

Ahmed Slmh’s courting now took the 
of a vigorously prosecuted sipge. Ahore ^ 
gamsoned by 3000 valiant. Ra)puts Tlie 
nch gifts of treasure sent by Ahmed Shah 
to conciliate hia bnde and her father, had 
been spent on strengthening the defences 
of the walls and providing the garnson with 
the best weapons that money could purchase 
the besiegers approached the walls they 
were shot down by arrows or oierwhelmed 
With huge stones that had been collected on 
tbe tops of the ramparts Sometimes tbo 
garrison allowed scaling ladders to be erected 
against tbe walls but pushed them back again 
with long poles before any of the enemy could 
reach the top and so destroyed those of the 
besiegers who were struggUng up the rungs. 
Every attempt to storm the fort was foiled, 
until the besiegers finding tbe place im 
pregnable, gave up assaultmg the walls and 
ba^ recourse to a rigorous mvestment 

The capture of the fortre'^s now became 
merely a question of time After two or three 
months the supply of provisions began to run 
short, and there was no hope of rehef from 
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outside. Purbut Singli jnigbt, no doubt, bnve 
obtained favourable tema of cnpitulfition n bo 
Imd consented to bis dnughtcr^s Marriage ^utu 
tbc Padishab. Tins, however, be entirely 
refused to allow, and, without submission on 
tills ^^tal point, no tcrnis of capitulation could 
be granted to the hard-pressed garrison. 

The Rajputs determined to die rather than 
yield. But if they were hilled, their wives 
and’ daughters would become the wives or 
concubines of the Mahometan cpnquerors. 

. This pollution could only be averted by the 
terrible rite of jobiti*, which -consisted in 'first 
iromolatiug all the women and children, and 
* then rushing to death in a desperate attack 
upon the overwhelming forces of the enemy. • 
The women professed their readiness to play , 
.their port in the great tragedy.^ If somevof 
- them in their hearts were inclined to^efer 
_ dishonour to death, they did not ventured. to 
express their base sentiments, which -would 
have merely exposed them to opprobrium 
without saving their lives Some few.^ob-' 
•tained permission to put ou martial harness 
and join their husbands, fathers, and brothers' 
in the coming bhttle The wife' of Purbut 
Singh, .with no trace of fear or regret on 
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her countenance, told husband that she 
and the othq* women would destroy them- 
selves on the funeral pyre and meet those 
near and dear to them in heaven rather than 
become the slaves of the hloslem. A huge 
funeral pyre was raised at night. Into this 
were first flung all the jewels and other valu- 
ables^ that were in the fortress. Then the 
women, old and young, leapt with their chil- 
dren into the flames or fell upon the sword, 
until not a single RajputniS old or young, was 
left alive * ^ 

In the morning it was the turn of the men 
to immolate themselves and And an easier 
-death by the sword of the enemy. The great 
act of devotion had to be performed with all 
due ceremony. They put sprigs of the sacred 
toohi^ in th<nr helmets, and tied the stone 
called saligram round their necks, and on 
their heads the coronet that symbolized their 
nuptials "Vith the divine Apsarris, the ‘fair 
. ones of heaven. Then, 2500 strong, they 
assembled at daybreak, clad in saffron robes, 
' inside the great gate of the fortress, and 
embraced ‘one another tenderly ns men who 
vould' never meet again. The gate was 

• R»jptttnj=Rajput woman. •'RoIsissbaaL* 
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tlirown open, and, headed by Purbut Singh 
and his son and heir. Ram Singh^they charged 
forward in a compact body against the besieg- 
ing , army, directing their attack upon the 
central point, where the *green standard of. 
hlahomet waved .above the silken tent of tbe ^ 
Padishab. That all might be in a position of 
equality in the death agony of their race, 
Purbut Singh and Ram Singh were on foot 
like the meanest of their followers. ' ''The ohly 
distmction .was, that above the forcafer's'boad^' 
roseihe umbrella, BjTnbol of 60 vereignt^%*and 
* the Rajput standard with its gold-embroidered 
it^gery indicating the prince’s descen? from 
the sun and the moon, dangerous distinctions 
• that would attract in his direction the'hQOst 
determined, efforts of the enemy. But after 
^■all, as every one of them was bound to die/ 
it was only a question of precedence in the - 
path to ^icarpct'. " 

Tlie^JdahonietAn lines were protected by an 
earthen embankment. This was brokeii through 
' witliout much resistance at the first onset, as 
the defenders were taken by surpiise.* -.-Thus 
^ the Rajputs found themselves inside the'hos- 
tile Imes, and hewed their way through tho 
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camp towards tlio king's'tcnt. ‘''iVhmed Shah 
hastily luoiintod jihe^howdnh of hi?^ stAte ele- 
phant, ■which' fonned a itvllying ccntr^ fcft)thef( 
Moslems,’^ driven back by the fury of tlitf Raj-,i 
puts’ first great chnrgc. It took, however, a 
'’Considerable time before Uoops from other 
parts of the besieging bnea could assemble at 
the point of attack, and in the meantime the 
TadLshah, who stood his ground bravely, ani- 
mating hh followers with voice and gesture, 
and occasionally shooting arrows at the ad- 
vancing Rajputs, was in great danger of death 
or 'capture/ Ilis body-guard threw themselves 
in front of his elephant and fought on till 
almast 'every one of them fell. Then their 
place was taken by other forces arriving at 
the scene of action. Still, the Rajputs were 
’ tlwaya advancing, nltliough their progress 
■was disputed inch by inch. At last they 
were right in front of the royal elephant, 
■whoso howdah was bristling with the arrorva 
and javelins they had ca.st at it 

At this jx)int the valour of young Ram 
Singh nearly consumnmlc<l Rajput vengeance, 
lie dadied suddenly nght under the belly of 
Mmcd Bhab’s elephant, and, mth his dagger, 
cut the gvrtlis. The how dab toppled over, and 
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tlic proud Padishnh rolled in the dust One 
or two of the foremost Rajputs, and Ram Singh 
himself, pounced upon him like ibopards on t 
deer, hut could not manage to kill him. He 
quickly sprang on his feet ’sword in liand, and 
defended himself by liis skill in swordsmanship 
until his nearest followers came in largo num- 
bers to the rescue. 

'lileantimo the tide of battle first bet^mo 
stationary and then began slowly to turn, 
as fresh troops from the more distant parts 
of the besiegers' lines gradually came up and 
'.joined in the fight. In the centre, of the 
camp, to v,hich the Rajputs had advanced 
in their first furious onset, the Mahometans 
had closed in upon them on Either flank and 
*at last totally surrounded them. Then the 
Rajputs formed in a circle, defended against 
^ the superior numbers of the enemy by no 
better entronchment than the dead bodies of 
the slain. They were now no longer able to 
advance, and as their numbers gre'iv less and 
less they had gradually to retire into a more 
and more contracted circle. Their swords were 
broken -and -blunted, Tmd their muscles were 
becoming exhausted with continual fighting. 
Thus they were presently compelled for the 
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“Dm, Din”' were no longer re-eolioed 1)7 
Tle3pnt “Hur, Hur, Miiljadev”. ,A11 the W 
put chivalry of Aliore hod perished OB 
fatal field, but, ere they fell, they had sen a 
equal or a greater number of their enennas 
the shades below. 

'When Ahmed Shah entered the now un^ 
fended fortress to carry off his dearly -won brido 
he found himself m a city of the dead Inside, 
aH outside the walls, the whole air reehed 'W'ith 
corpses Here, as on many other occasions, 
the Eajputs showed that, though they could 
bo killed, they could not be enslaved, and 
then heroic death, ^hich men ond uomon met 
with the same unshrinking fortitude, inspired 
in succeeding generations the unconquerable 
Bpmt that secured their liberty against the 
power of the great Moguls. 

n THE BRIDAL 

_ Ahmed Slmh \ias for b time much depressed 
in spirits at the tragic results of Uis nooing. 
Ills hopes reM\ed ogam when he learnt from a 
spy that the beautiful Lala had, after all, not 
perished in the holocaust at Ahore. She had 
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teen secretly conveyed away tetore the siege 
and entrustecl to the care of a neighbouring 
chieftain, on whose honour Purbut Singh could 
depend. AYhen Ahmed Shah heard this he 
once more demanded the surrender of the girl 
■whom he had determined to maVe his bnde 
Purbut Smgh’s friend was ready to defend her 
to the last against all the power of the Padishah 
But Lala herself refused to be the cause of 
any further bloodshed. ‘ Since the Padishah 
IS detcrmiDed to marry me, she cxdaimed, 
“let hun have his wL.h and may he never 
repent of Its falfilmcnt' She not only con 
«ented to marry him, hut promi-ed to «end him 
costly robes nchly embroidered and decked 
■with many jewels, to wear on hi» wedding daj 
The Rajputs uttered many a deep imprecation 
on the degenerate girl who thus was wiUing 
to marry the exterminator of her race, and 
become the bndc of the man whose hands were 
red wuth the blood of her father and brother 
The wedding was to be celebrated on the 
marble verandah of the Padishah s palace by 
the ^ihcr Lake For political as well as per 
eo'^al reasons it was to be a mo t magnificent 
ccremonj It was to be a great feart of peace, 
by which j\hmed Shah hoped not only to 
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gratify his own wishes^ but else to uuitc 
harmony the Hindu and the ir'i'slcm, so 
he might reign over a united kingdom. •* 
further this purpose, an amnesty was pri 
claimed to all the Eajputs who were then, < 
had ever been, in rebellion against his 
The marriage was to be arranged as far 
pos&ible in accordance with Hindu custom' 
and thousands of Brahmins wore to bo fed oi 
the azispicious occasion. Prom aD parts of hi 
own dominions, and from foreign countries 
great crowds assembled to bo piescnt on tin 
great day, and all were entertained nitl 
kingly hospitality. 

Behold Ahmed Shnh at last at the summit 
• oF his wishosJ It is bis wedding-day. JIo 
and Lola arc scatctl side by side, and the 
‘marringo garland hangs around their necks. 
•The lovely bride is cind in bodice and pctticoiit 
of the finest silk, and a long white silk renrf, 
bonlered and spotted with red, entwines her 
waist and is ^Tapped round her. head, which 
is covered with a triangular head-drrss repre- 
senting a crown. The bridegroom is f(f>h'n* 
didly attired in thh robes, richly crnbroi<lere<l 
ami sparkling with-gems, that f^la luul sent 
him as a wedding gift that very mona'tig. 
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To the disgust of orthodox Mahometans he 
has taken her hand and a spng of the sacred 
basU, and they are now man and mfe. 

When the ceremony is over, Lola rises 
gracefully from her seat, and, taking her 
husband by the hand, leads him to the para 
pet of the aerandah overlooking the Silver 
Lake. “ Let my lord ”, she says, “ stand forth 
in the sunlight and gladden his loyal subjects 
^vith hi3 gracious presence ' 

As he looked down from this commandmg 
point of new and heard the acclamations of 
the thousands, clad in holiday attire, who 
greeted his appearance, it is no uonder that 
his heart was swollen with pnde The wholo 
lake and its shores were crowded with his sub- 
jects, and, far as his eye could reach, he could 
SCO no plam, or valley, or mountam that did 
not belong to his dommions Above all he 
exulted m his beautiful bndc, whom he had 
won from a hostile nec after overcoming all 
opposition by the power of his arms But she 
looked strangely mto hts eyes with a look tliat 
u as not the timid glance of a young bnde and 
Svaid solerunlj to him, "My lord enjoy this 
glorious moment while it lasts But rcracm 
ber that when men ate at the summit of pros- 
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pcrity, tlicy nro then most obnoxious to the 
power of the goda, nnd we, whj nro now m 
tbo full ilusb of hcnlth, youth, and love, way 
in ft clay, nay in an Lour, iinvc ceased to be. 
Alimcd Slmb replied witll ft smilo of love and 
condescension. He was bo deeply enamoured 
of bis fair young bride that everything sbo 
said or did only made Lor appear still more 
lovely in Lia eyes. 

The courtiers on the verandah and tho 
crowds on tho lake below v.’atcbcd the fucs 
that seemed to issue from tho diamonds on 
the Padishah’s rich vesture os tho sun shone 


upon it Suddenly, to their surprise and 
horror they saw a real flame flash from his 
right shoulder. They could scarcely believe 
their eyes, hut there it was. The heat of the 
Indian sun had begun to work on the poison- 
ous drugs with which Lala had anointed her 


bridegroom's robes. Ahmed Shah was a brave 
man m battle, but in face of the horrible 
death to which he had been doomed by the 
woman he loved, he was reduced to the level 
of ordinary humanity. He shrieM with pain 
as he rushed to and bo trying to tear tho 
envenomed cloth from his burning flesh Tho 
struggle did not last long. The flames spread 
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over liis body ■with fearful rapidity, and soon 
nothing was^left of the proud Padishah and 
his rich attire but a gruesome heap of black 
cinders. In the meantime Lain had calmly 
mounted the parapet, and, after watching with 
mingled feelings the death agonies of her 
bridegroom, and satisf3ring herself that the 
death of her father and of her brother, and 
the destruction of her race, were fully avenged, 
plunged headlong into the deep waters of tho 
Silver Lake, 



The Bond of the Bracelet 


I N the durbar-room of a strong hill fortress 
on the borders of Rajputana a small num- 
ber of warriors and statesmen, most of them 
old men, were taking counsel together. On 
;the cushion in the centre sat the old white- 
bearded Rajah of Nagor, Man Singh. His 
brow was heavy with care, and all the coun- 
cillors around him looked equally sad. They 
had indeed good reason to be melancholy. 
The rajah’s sons, n-ith the greater part of 
the array of the state, were many hundred 
leagues away fighting the battles of tbeir 
suzerain, the l^Iogul emperor, in the Deccan. 
During their absence the Mahometan king 
of Gujarat had suddenly invaded the rcalnu 
of Nagor with a large army. The old miah 
hopeless of defending his capital, had hurried 
off with his vnve^, his daughters, his jewels 
such of his chid nobles as were, like himoelf 
too old to go to battle in the Deccan and 
a large number of women ami chiiarcn to tl 
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rocky cnstlo of Godwnr, leaving the city of 
Nagor and |\is marble palace there to the 
mercy of the foe Tlie granaries 'n ere full of 
grain, and there vns plenty of water m the 
tanks at Godaar, but the defenders vs ere too 
few to man properly the cstensiv o ramparts of 
the strong fortress The Gujarat army was 
already beginning to encamp round the walls, 
and the rajah and his followers in Godwar 
appeared to hav o before them only the dismal 
altcrnativ es of surrender or death They could „ 
not c\ en flee to any other place of refuge if 
such were available, for the cavalry of the 
hostile army was already in position, and could 
easily overtake, surround, nud cut them in 
pieces, even if they succeeded in breaking 
through the half-formed lines of the besiegers 
hluch was said at the council by the wnso 
men there assembled They discussed the 
means of holdmg the castle ns long ns possible 
with the scanty forces nt their disposal, and 
whether it was possible to obtain relief from 
outside But however much they discussed 
the matter, they could find no escape from the 
terrible alternative before them No neigh- 
bouring friendly state was strong enough to 
offer battle to the large army of Ferozc Shah 
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With any Lopc*‘of success "Whatever wnj 
they looked at it, death or suijender stared 
them in the face As surrender meant that the 
pnnccsscs of Nagoi would be condemned ►tc 
enter the harem of the hlahometau conqueior, 
it was determined to perform the terrible 
ceremony of johur rather than suffer such an 
indignity In the meantime, however, they 
resolved first to gam ns much time as possible 
by protracting negotiations foi the surrender 
they never mtended to make After that 
they would hold the castle to the last, and, if 
the gods did not drive away the insolent foe, 
they would, when defence was no longer pos- 
sible, according to the Bajput ceremony called 
johur, immolate their wives and daughters on 
the funeral pyre, and then eally forth from the 
fortress sword in band, clad in safiron robes, 
to slay and be slam 

^ Having come to this conclusion, they re- 
turned gloomily to their several apartments, 
where they were eagerly expected by the women 
of their families, anxious to Imow the fate that 
was in store for them Among the most 
eagerly expectant was the Rajah Man Sinoh’a 
fa^ounto daughter, whose name Punna ^ho 
diamond) well expressed the brilliancy of her 
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youthful beauty and the brightness of her 
intelligence. % Though daughters in Rajputana 
are generally regarded as a burden and an 
espense, this girl was dearer to the rajah’s 
heart than any of his sons. She was the 
youngest of his children, the only child of the 
wife whom he had loved and lost some four- 
teen years ago, and who for a short time had 
brightened his declining years. When he 
looked upon the beauty of Punna, he seemed 
to see his long-lost wife restored to him from’ 
the greedy flames of the funeral pyre. How 
often he had found solace in his daughter’s 
playfulness and affection when he returned to 
hw palace wearied with the cares of state!* 
How shonld he now face her with the terrible 
news ho had to tell? 

At first he remained silent in the centre of 
his sorrowing family, who looked to him for 
comfort with their eyes full of tears. Foti 
some time not even the caresses and eager 
enquiries of his beloved Punna could ehcit a 
reply. At last he summoned resolution to tell 
them that, unless the gods should come to 
their assistance, they were tdl doomed to die 
at no distant period. 

'His hearers received the death-warrant in 
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Mlcnco, in tcnrs, or wth loud cries of lamen- 
tation, according to their difiertyit characters 
and ages, Jlnu Singh’s mother, a sybil of 
nearly a hundre^d years, proudly, almost 
eagerly, embraced the opportunity of scaling 
the devotion of her long life by dying like a 
true Rajputni. Some of the younger women 
imitated her high courage, but others were 
inclined to argue that, aa tliey hud more reason 
to expect pleasure from life, they might natu- 
rally bo expected to dread death more, Tlio 
little children, too young to rcalire what was 
before them, looked on, os before, with wide- 
*■ open eyes of wonder at the weeping and wail- 
ing of such of their elders as could not refrain 
from tears. 


Punna’s attitude on hearing the verdict of 
death was peculiar and characteristic. She 
neither looked stern and exalted like the 
rajah’s mother, nor indulged in useless tears 
like her weaker sisters. She withdrew qnietl 
to a window, the marble trellis-work of wl ‘ 1 
afforded a wide prospect over the 6urrouiid‘^°<r 
country, and there, with her elbow on - 
window-sill and her head leanmg on her nlk 
sat for a while in deep thought wi 
first wandered listlessly over i 

‘■ue iandacape, 
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until at last they rested on the conical top of 
a distant mountain just visible in the fading 
twilight on the verge of the horizon 

Now it v-as not quite by accident that 
Punna’s eyes found then resting place on the 
top of this conical mountain She was full of 
imagination, and often in her reveries had 
built fine castles in the air on the top of the 
mountain of Ankanda For there dwelt 
Umed Smgh, a Rajput pnnee, whose beauty 
and grace had won her girlish fancy two years 
before when as an ally of her father she had 
seen him ndo through the streets of Nagor 
Ho was then almost a boy, and xetnrmng with 
the flush of victory on his brow from an es 
pcdition against a strong body of Bhil robbers, 
m which he had fleshed his maiden sword 
As she saw his fair focc and the gallant bear 
mg with which ho managed Ins curvetting 
arab steed, she fell in love with him on the 
spot, and secretlj prayed that when she 
married, a young hero hkc him might be her 
bridegroom At the time there seemed no 
reason why her dream should not become a 
reahty But the course of true love never 
did ruu smooth It happened that soon after 
fioutier disputes arose between the two neigli 
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bouring Rajput states A bitter and mutual 
feelmg of hostility was the it suit, which, 
althouf^h it did not break out mto open 
war, put an end to all friendly relations be 
tween the two courts Intermarriage was 
henceforth out of the question, but this did not 
prevent Punua from cherishing in her heart 
the image of the young warrior, who was fixed 
in her mind for c\cr as her ideal of manly 
beauty and courage Thus it was that in her 
day dreams she often fixed her gaze on the 
mountam of Arikanda, and that even now, 
when her mind was occupied with far different 
thoughts, her eyes naturally, by force of 
custom, turned m that direction. 

Suddenly a thought flashed through her 
brain that made bei heart heat fast and her 
eye hnghten iMth hope llight she not appeal 
to her young warrior for help? In this time 
ot terrible need would nob the young Rajput 
forget the petty quarrels that had seveicd 
once friendly peoples nud come to the aid of 
a Rajput prince threatened by a Slaliometnu 
in\adcr? Wh> should she not make him lier 
JiaUit hund lihai, or bracelet-bound brother 
binding him to her aemcc by a pledge that no 
noble Rajput could refuse to accept? For it 
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now happened to be the time of the festival of 
the bracelet, af which time any Rajput maiden 
or matron may send a bracelet to whate\er 
cavaher she may choose, and make him her 
bracelet-bound brother If the cavalier is 
willing to accept the gift and its obligations, 
he sends back to the fair donor a bodice of 
silk or satm or gold brocade, and is thereafter 
bound to devote himself like a true loiight 
to her service, and succour her whenever she 
appeals to him for help in the hour of need 
With such thoughts m her mind she rose 
and w ent to her father, who eat with Lis head 
in hvs hands, a picture of hopeless dejection 
“Father,’ she said, “would you come with 
me for a moment to the window recess® ’ 

He followed her listlessly to the place indi- 
cated, and as soon as they were out of heanng 
of the others she said eagerlj 

“Has the Pnnee of Ankanda ever treated 
you with msolence, or done any base act 
agamst you or your subjects that can neier 
be forgiven®* 

“ No,” replied Man Singh ‘ all his offence 
agamst me is that he claims some debatable 
land on our frontiers that has been a subject 
of controversy for over a centmy The laud 
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bouriDg Rajput states A bitter and mutual 
feeling of hostility was the n suit, which, 
although it did not break out into open 
war, put an end to all friendly relations be 
tween the tno courts Intennarnage 'uas 
henceforth out of the question, but this did not 
pre\cnt Punua from cherishing in her heart 
the image of the young tvarnor, who "uas fixed 
m her mind for c\cr as her ideal of manly 
beaut) and courage. Thus it nas that m her 
da) dxcams she often fixed her gaze on the 
mountam of Arikanda, and that even now, 
when her mind was occupied with far diffcieut 
thoughts, her eyes naturally, by force of 
custom, turned m that diicction 

Suddenly a thought Hashed through her 
brain that made her heart heat fast and her 
eye bnghten with hope Might she not appeal 
to her young wamor for help^ In this time 
of terrible need would not the young Rajput 
forget the petty quarrels that had seveied 
once friendly peoples and come to the aid of 
a Rajput pnnee threatened hy a Mahometan 
inTader? Why shoiJd she not make him hei 
Ralht bund Bhai, or bracelet-bound brother 
binding him to her service by n pledge that no 
noble Rajput could refuse to accept? For it 
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'Man ^Singli .Tvas vciy angry indeed, Imt 
Ponna knevr'‘bcttcr than anyone else how to 
XQoUify him and bring liun round to agree to 
her proposal, which was, after all, quite reason- 
able, nud woa indeed, as far os could bo seen, 
the only hope o( safety left. Further, ns 
Eajput princesses had been known to send the 
brncclct even to Mahometans, there could bo 
no dishonour in Punna’a sending her bracelet 
to a true Rajput prince, although he happened 
at the time to bo an enemy. It was the plain 
duty of all Rajputa to foiget their mutual 
feuds in the face of the common enemy. 
*!fivcn policy might well urge Umed Singh to 
come to their assistance. If Nagor were 
subdued, and became a province of the king- 
dom of Gujarat, the turn of Arikanda would 
be likely to come next. Partly by urging 
'Buch.consideratious os these, and still more by 
caresses, Punna won over her father, and it 

. was eoiirl I.ot- t^ror«<»lof liw n tniBtv 
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in question ia sandy and.barren, and YTOitli 
notliing to anybody, and peijiaps there is 
some ground for the Arikanda claim to it. 
But, of course, it would have been a stain on my 
honour to ^ve up lands held by my father and 
grandfather whether rightly or WTongly. Thus 
many angry messages have passed between us," 
and we were resolved, as soon ns your brothers 
returned from the Deccan, to assert our rights 
by force of arms. As for the boy himself, he 
is os gallant a Hajput as ever drew sword, and . 
when he fought on our side against the robber 
chieftains of the north, I loved hiTn as a son» 
But why talk of such matters when these 
cursed Mahometans arc encircling our towers 
and we are all doomed to destruction before 
tbe next moon appears?” 

My father,” replied Punna, “let me .send- 
the bracelet to Umed Singh, and my heart 
tells me that he will, like a true knit^ht. hurry 
to our assistance.” ° * 


What! exclaimed Man Singh in a 6t of 
passionate anger. “ ShaU Tv-e humble ourselves 
to ask help from an enemy, who has defied' 
our power, and whom, but for this Jirahometan 
invasion, we should soon bring to his knees? ' 
Perish the thought!” 



Man-- Singh was rery angry indeed^ “but 
^Pabna laicw^bettcr than anyone else liow to 
"mollify him and bring him round to agree to 
her proposal, which was, after all, quite reason- 
able, and was indeed, as far as could be seen, 
-the only hope of safety left. Further, as 
Eajput princesses had been known to send the 
"^bracelet even to hlahomctans, there eould be 
no dishonour in Punna’s sending her bmcclet 
to a true Eajput prince, although he happened 
at the time to be an enemy. It was the plain 
duty of all Eajputs to forget their mutual 
• Teuds in the face of the common enemy, 
^ven policy might well urge Umed Singh to 
come to their assistance. If Nagor were 
'^subdued, and became a province of the king- 
dom of Gujarat, the turn of Arikanda would 
he likely to come next. Partly by urging 
- Bucb.considerations as these, and still more by 
caresses, Punna won over her father, and it 
was resolved to send her bracelet by a trusty 
messenger to Umed Singh. 

The bracelet chosen as the symbol of 
■ Punna’s appeal to the chivalry of Umed Sin^h 
, was made of gold chains, ornamented with 
sapphires and diamonds A. boy still in his 
teens, the son of a tnaty old retainer, was 

D 
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selected to perform tho difficult and dougcroM 
tusk of couveying it to Arikaudu; «nd kc 
started ut once, so us to get <=Icar WoroJ^ 
encircling lines of tbo Icsper 
' tight round the fortress wdls, “ 

mmning light msdo it 

messenger to slip mvay unseen by the sentries 
' °“vurrny blessings nnd cautions ttc hrave 

boy was 1 inuncdiately in tho 

parU. an . , ^ tVith the swiftness and, 
■ SghUwp of a iountmn deer ho threaded his ' 
w®ytbrOTgh tho rocky bon dors which wore 
scattered over tbo ground aU round the waUs 
of the fortress. The narrow^ tortuous paths, 
he trod -were so familiar to him that he could 
follow them easily by the dim light of the 
stars. But wherever be directed his footsteps, 
he saw the wateh-fires of the foe, separated 
; jfrom each other by no wide intervals.' It' 

^ seemed almost impossible to slip between them 
undetected. However, the attempt had to be 
made, and that quickly, for soon the moon 
would rise and cast her light on the scene. 
So he made for tho middle of the widest 
iuterval between the watch-fires, and, keepinff * 
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as mHcli as possible under tbe cover bf the 
rocky boaldora, managed to escape the eyes of 
the sentries on both sides. "When he had got 
past the encircling Ime of fires he hurried on 
•with less caution, think ing that he had now 
passed the moat critical part of his journey. 
But there's many a slip ’twixt the cup and 
the lip. Just at this moment a heavy figure 
sprang upon him from behind a bush at the 
side of his path, and tbe two rolled together 
in the dust. The hoy -was famous as a clever 
•wrestler in all his boyish sports, but his ^es 
■and struggles were useless against the iron 
•clasp of the strong man who now held him, 
“ No, my little fellow,” said his captor, “ yon 
must come along •with me and pay a visit to 
the great king of Gujarat in his royal tent.” 

The hoy, finding his struggles useless, re- 
signed, or pretended to resign, himself to bis 
fate^ and walked along quietly with the 
Mahometan, who held him fast by his right 
arm, and led him in the direction of the 
nearest watch-fire. In a few minutes he 
would be searched by the fire-light, and the 
' tell-tale bracelet concealed in his turban 
. would bo discovered. Young Banni, however 
had by no means given np hope, and was 
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determined to mate a told stroke for liberty 
even if be perished in the attempt. His 
captor, lulled into false security by tbe boys 
small size and bis apparent submission, fool- 
isbly allowed bim to bave bis left arm ftee, 
and did not searcb bis clotbes to see if be bad 
any weapons concealed about bis person. If 
be bad done so, be would bave found bidden 
in bis left sleeve a small crooked dagger called 
a Icechwa or scorpion, from its resemblance to 
that venomous reptile. By an adroit movC' 
ment of bis arm Banni managed to get bold 
of tbo bilt of bis dagger, and immediately 
plunged its point deep into tbe flcsby part of 
the arm of tbe Mahometan, who ydled with 
tbe pain of tbe sudden wound, and relaxed his 
hold. Immediately Banni, by a desperate 
effort, shook himself free and darted aw'ay 
like an arrow, pursued by tbo Mahometan. 

Unfortunately be bad shaken himself free 
^not only of the blabometan’s grasp but also 
. of his turban, in the folds of which lay con- 
cealed the precious bracelet. He determined 
if possible to recover it ’When bis pursuer, 
floundering along the rocky path, was Icft^ 
Fonio way behind, Banni slipped aside and bid ~ 
himself behind a Itouldcr. The Mahometan 
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ruslied on past him, and Banni quietly and 
swiftly retraced his steps to the spot whcic 
his turban had fallen to the ground It ^as 
lying there still, and Banni, after feeling that 
the bracelet was stdl in its place, put the 
turban on Ins head and started off once more 
Here an opportunity offered itself, ishich 
he was not alow to embrace Tlie hloslem 
Eoldiera round about had been roused liy tlie 
loud yell of their wounded comrade, that 
suddenly startled the stillness of the night 
Banni could see them peering mto the dark- 
less, and wandermg about with torches to 
find out what had happened A Mahometan 
officer, nchly dressed and mounted on a fine 
black steed, was ndiug about and giving 
orders to the search parties Presently, find- 
ing his horse rather an encumbrance than a 
help m the rough jungle, he gave it over to 
the charge of a small page who was m attend 
ance, and himself went on foot to some 
distance. Banm was close by when the*' 
Mahometan officer gave over his horse to the 
charge of his page The horse was restive, 
and the small page boy had great difficulty in 
holding it. As none of the searchers happened 
to be near, Banni came boldly forward The 
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page-boy seeing him. ^ ? 

you como and lielp me to nold of ft 

horse instead of standing there, yo ^gpt 
donkeyl” Banni was only too g ad to a^ 
the oL He took the hri^e m to to/- 
and said to the page-hoy, “ K y®” F j, ^jone 
backsheesh, you can sit down on 
• and ril hold the liorse for you as ® 
like” The lazy page-boy upon this a® 
horse in Banni's hands, and sat _ j^ig 

ably on a stone to watch another doi g 
work for him. Banni had not v- 

lose. He moved up os if to quiet the 
patting It on the shoulder, and vaulted hg 
into the saddle, without putting his oo 


the stirrup. j i, it 

The page jumped up and gave a loud ® , 

as Banni touched the horse with his heel on 
rode away swiftly in the direction of Arikondo. 
Jv^t at this moment the moon rose 
misty cloud low on the eastern horizon. T i® 
^eiwblcd Banni to ride over the rocky ground 
■with less danger of falling, but it also dis- 
^ver^ him, as he rode away, to the eyes oi 
iialf the encampment of the besiegers. Steeds 
■^ero mounted in hot haste, and in a few 
mmutes fifty or a hundred troopers were on 
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Ills track They had, however, little chance 
of catcliing jlniQ the steed ho rode w as 

strong and sivifb, and his light weight was 
like a feather on its back He had soon made 
Ins ■<^ay to the bottom of the rocky lull and 
was galloping over the great sandy plain be- 
tween Godwar and Arikanda ^Mio so proud 
as he, when he felt the long stride of the • 
great black steed beneath hun, bearing him 
on nith the speed of a strong wind and the 
smooth easy motion of a mighty river! As 
he looked round ho could see by the moon- 
hght his pursuers diminishing in number 
and becoming dimmer and dimmer in the 
distance In firont the mountain of Ankanda 
was clearly visible at a distance of sixty 
mles, ■ahicb, as hour followed hour, dimin- 
ished to fifty, forty, thirty, twenty, and ten 
mdes At last the black horse began to show 
signs of exhaustion, and required the aid of 
the curbed bit to keep him from stumblmg ^ 
Nevertheless horse and nder struggled on 
until at dawn they reached the gate of*' 
Arikanda, which litid just been opened to 
admit the country people brmging provisions 
into the town 

Banm was immediately conducted, m ac* 
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coixlanco vritli Ins rwjucst, to the royal palace, 
m the court-) nrd of wluch lie foui;?(l a splendid 
caxalcade ^\lth liawkand hound propaiing to 
start for tlic greenwood In the centre of tlio 
gioup wcic tx\o tall )Oung men attired in 
hunting dress, one of whom was pointed out 
to him as Umed Singh, the chief of Ankanda 
Banni immediately slipped dowm from his 
horse, ran fon\ard to him, and put in his 
hands the bracelet, telling him that it was 
sent by Punna, w ho with her father was shut 
up by a ilahometan army in Godwnr, and 
called upon him as a true Rajput caxalior to 
come to her assistance Umed Singhs brow 
flushed ^v^th pnde He felt it a high honour 
that the peerless Punna should hnao made 
such an appeal to him in spite of the hostility 
. that had existed for some years between the 
two states 

“ I have nobler game afoot,* ho exclaimed 
to his companion, ** than heron, deer, or tiger 
Feroze Shah is besieging lilan Smgh in his 
foitxess of Godwar, and his fair daughter 
Punna has given me the honour of coming 
^ to her assistance ns her brother, bound to her 
by the bond of the bracelet So, my friend, 
I must bid you farewell and go to the wars ” 
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“ jVnd why farewell?” said the other “ If 
Punua 13 now your adopted sister, Zalim 
Singh IS your brother in arms, and, with the 
fifty knights who ha^o so long been enjoying 
your hospitality, will be proud to fight under 
your flag at G^v-ar ’ 

The retainers of both princes raised a hearty 
cheer when they heard Zabm Singh express 
this generous resolution, and the word was 
sent round to prepare for war with all possible 
speed In the meantime Banni and tlie good 
liorso that earned him so well wore not for 
gotten Refreshment was provided for man 
and beast and Banm, the hero of the hour, 
had to relate over and over again all that ho 
had done and suffered since he slid down the 
rope from the ramparts of Godwar ' 

In the meautimo Feroze Shah had begun 
to attack Godwar, without waiting for the 
arrival of Ins heavy guns, which were two or 
three daj s’ march behind the rest of his army 
On the Tory morning on which Banm so'- 
clc\ crlj made his waj to Anknnda an attempt 
was made to scale the walls before daybreak 
A native of the place, who had turned traitor, 
undertook to climb up the rocks by a path 
known onlj to himself, and let down a rope- 
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ladder. A strong forlorn hope -waited at the 
foot of the almost precipitous rook until the 
lower end of the rope came dangling down to 
the ground on which they were standing, and 
assured them of the traitor's success. Their 
satisfaction, however, was short-lived. Al- 
most before the first of them had set foot 
' on the lowest rung, the whole ladder was 
suddenly jerked up, and down came rolling a 
round object like a ball, which turned out, on 
inspection, to bo the head of the traitor. Ho 
had been detected in the act of fastening the 
ladder to the top of the ramparts by the 
sentries, who promptly leaped upon him, and, 
cutting off his head, threw it down over the 
wall. 

On the following day the besiegers were 
busy constructing mines and trenches. The 
small garrison could do little or nothing to 
• obstruct these operations, as feint attacks were 
. made at different parts of the wide circuit of 
. the walls, which, although they -were not 
, pressed home, had to be opposed. No serious 
. attempt was made to scale the walls. The 
. besiegers preferred to wait for the arrival of 
their heavy guns. They had no doubt that, 
when these omved and were directed against 
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tlio -walls bj the skilled Portuguese gunuers 
' from Diu in' Feroze’s service, a practicable 
breach would soon be effected and the fortress 
would frill. In the middle of the night a 
• runner climbed the wall bearing a Jiaichli or 
bodice of gold brocade and pearls for Punna 
from Umed Singh, who thereby acknowledged 
the receipt of the bracelet, and declared his 
willingness to accept all the obligations im- 
plied in the gift. Hope rose still higher when 
it was heard that 2)alim Singh was going to 
join his forces with those of Umed Singh, and 
inarch with him to Godwar. 

As Umed Singh and Zalim Singh rode to- 
gether at the head of the whole army of the 
former ond the fifty knights of the latter, they 
consulted together on the situation of affairs. 
As they had only about 5000 troopers, and 
the army besieging Godwar was at least tlireo 
times that number, it would not be wise .to 
offer battle. They resolved rather to hover 
round the besieging army, and watch for any 
. opportunity of throwing in rcmfoBcements. 
Above all, their best plan nos to cut the 
communications of the enemy, who were m a 
Ivirren and hostile country, and would find it 
very difficult to get their supplies from Gujarat. 
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So they moved rapidly to the south-west of 
Godwar and took up a strong position com- 
manding the main road from Ahmedabad, the 
capital of Gujarat. 

They had hardly established themselves 
there when a Rajput came galloping into the 
camp with the nows that the Mahometan 
artillery was approaching with a slender escort, 
and that the officers in command seemed to 
he taldng no precautions against surprise- 
Umed Singh immediately advanced to meet 
them vdth 2000 of his troopers, whom he 
concealed on cither side of a defile through 
which the road passed. Presently the artillery 
appeared in sight, moving on slowly, the guns 
dragged by the large bullocks for which the 
province of Gujarat is famous. The few horse- 
men who rode in front ns an advance guard 
were allowed to pass through the defile un- 
molested. Not until the guns in charge of 
the Portuguese artillerymen were right between 
'^tlic two lines of the Rajput ambush was the 
order given for the attack. Then a mingled 
hail of bullets and arrows from an unseen foo 
poured into the ranks of the doomed gunners, 
who discharged their muskets wildly %vithout ' 
doinc much damage. The confusion was in- 
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creased by the rusbing to and fro of tbc great 
oxen, 8omo of whom xv ere accidentnU) xsouudcd 
bj the Rajput discharge. The attack xvns so 
sudden and unexpected, and the force attacked 
xras BO small, that resistance was hopeless So 
the Portuguese gunners and their small escort 
were compelled to surrender after a consider 
able number of them bad fallen The Rajput 
leaders did not think they were strong enough 
to hold the guns they had captured They 
would haxo been a senous encumbrance, and 
would have interfered xvith their supenor 
mobility, by which they hoped to make up for 
their infenot numbers So they tlircw tbc 
captured artillery into a ncighbourmg tank, 
and with the Portuguese prisoners and the 
oxen retired to their original position which 
was already threatened by a large force de- 
tached from the besieging army They liad 
good reason to be well satisfied with what 
they had done Ferozc Shah deprived of his 
artillery would have bttle chance of speedily 
effectmg the capture of Godwar now that he 
had an active force operatmg m his rear The 
moral effect of the blow was also very consider 
able The Gujaratis were dispmted to find 
that mstead of carrying all before them, they 
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were tliemselvcs opposed to attack, and tlicy 
began tft*fear that many of theni might perish 
in the sandy plains of Kajputana and never 
see the rick pastures of tbeir native 
again. 

On the other hand, the spirits of the Eajpute 
■vtero proportionately elevated. The news of 
tiro capture of the artillery was spread by 
rumour far and wide over the country. The 
.Rajputs of the neighbouring states prepared 
to take part in wbafc promised to be a suo- 
ccssful resistance to a hlabomotan invasion. 
From the territory of Nagor also, by twos and 
threes and fours, Rajput warriors came riding 
in to swell tho ranks of the relieving force, 
hlost of the latter, it is true, vero old men or 
boys, as almost all the men of military age 
were away fighting in tho Deccan under the 
imperial standard. But still their presence 
was a very welcome addition to the still scanty 
numbers of the little army under Umed Sinnh’s 
command. 

. In tho meantime the army of Ferozo Shah 
Vffi a position of considerable 

culty. Owing to the severing of its com- 
mnmcations, provisions wero beginning to 
mn short. Tho only tray to remedy this 
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trying Btate of affairs tpss to storm tlie walls 
of Godwar aiSi gam access to tlie large stores 
known to lla^ o keen tbcrc collected A mine 
was successfully exploded under the bastion 
protecting the approach to the mom gatev^ay, 
and up the ddhris of the broken masonry 
clambered the valiant Moslem soldiery, shout- 
ing their religious war cry, “Bin, Dml’ * whiph 
was answered by the defenders of the breach 
with loud shouts of dehance The explosion 
of the mine warned the relieving army of 
the danger that threatened the beleaguered 
garrison Umed Singh immediately drew out 
his cavalry in battle array, and directed the 
main body agamat the Moslem lines imme- 
diately in the rear of the storming party 
This diversion compelled Ferote Shah to 
turn against the enemy on the outside the 
troops that ho had massed for the support of 
the soldiers attacking the breach At the 
same time Zalim Singh with his fifty knights 
rode swiftly round the Imes, threatening them 
at different points in quick succession, and 
dn^^lJg his attack home wherever he found 
the long cncuit of the lines weakly defended 
Ovaug to these diversions the attempt to 
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storm tbo breach had to be abandoned, and 
after a good deal of dcsultofy fighting, in 
■which no decisive success was gained on either 
side, both parties retired to their respective 
camps. 

Ferozc Shah saw from the ineffectual result 
of the day’s fighting that he could not expect 
to gain possession of Godwar unless he could 
inflict a decisive defeat on Umed Singh. 
Indeed, unless ho could do so and restore his 
communications with Gujarat, there was gicat 
danger that his army, though unconquered in 
the field, would be reduced by starvation. He 

• therefore determined on the following day to 
direct his main attack upon the Eajput posi- 
tion on the road to Ahmedabad, leaving a 
small containing force to prevent the garrison 
of Godwar from sallying and making an attack 
in his rear in the heat of the battle. Early 
in the morning the Mahometan army advanced 
to battle ■with the main body of infantry in 
the centre, and squadrons of cavalry on either 
■wing. Feroze Shah himself took up his posi- 
tion, surrounded by his body-guard, in the 
rear of his advancing troops, where he ■was 
to be seen seated on the howdah of a richly- 

* caparisoned elephant, ■with the umbrella, the 
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oriental symbol of soTcrcignty, held over 
lus bead 'ibe na 3 puts mth tbeir inferior 
numbers could hardly hope to defeat this 
povretful and vrcll ordered force in a pitched 
battle If they hurled themsehes on the 
spears of the Mahometan infmtry in the 
centre, they would be in danger of bemg 
attacked on both flemka by the cavalry arraj ed 
on the right and left wings of the enemy's 
line of battle. Utned Singh v.as as he 
was brave, and saw clearly that if he made 
a fvontal attack on the ad\ancmg enemy he 
would be courtmg defeat He tberefore deter 
mined to follow Parthian tactics, and conquer 
by retreating As soon ns the enemy ad 
vanced to withm bow shot, the Rajputs de 
h^cred a volley from their matchlocks and 
hows, and then retired in good order to a new 
position farther back By repeatmg these 
tactics scveial times, they lured the llaho- 
metau army farther and farther away from 
Godnar Then the counterstroke was de 
livered Tlic next time the AlnhouiGtan army 
came within striking distance all the Rajputs 
suddenly, hke one man, took a half turn to 
the right Tlie mam body, consistmg of some 
4000 men led bj Zalim Smgb, hurled itself 

'HT13) ® 5 
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on the cavalry arrayed on the Mahometan 
left, and after a short but desperate struggle 
drove them back on the centre The victorious 
Rajputs, excited by their success, now did 
what their leaders never intended them to do 
They chaiged the Mahometan infantry, and, 
as u as to be expected, failed to pierce the 
impenetrable forest of their speara Not till 
they had lost many men in fruitless charges, 
and were threatened in their turn by a flank 
attack from the Gujarati cavalry, who had 
ridden round from the right wing, could Zahui 
Singh prevail upon them to retire Their 
loader, with his own band of fifty knights or 
what had oiiginally been fifty knights, kept 
the advancing Mahometan cavalry m check 
until the whole of the mam body of Rajputs 
was able to extricate itself from the perilous 
position in winch its rash valour had in^ohed 
It Before, liowc\cr, this could be done the 
blood of many a gallant horse and rider stained 
the sand 

In the meantime a cho*»en band of n thou^niul 
wnmors, under the command of Umed Singh, 
had fetched a corajiass round the turmoil and 
confusion of the fight, and made straight for 
the mam gate of Godwar castle As ilan 
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Singh and J*aima looked down from their 
favourite post of observation, a turret rising 
high above the eastern ramparts, they saw the 
battle raging in the distance. At first they 
could only see one cloud of dust, here and 
there illuminated by the rays of the neuly- 
riscu sun flashmg on sword, shield, and helmet. • 
Tlien a smaller cloud of dust detached itself 
from the main body, and "was seen to move 
rapidly in the direction of Godwat. "What 
could it be"* Was it a body of routed Moslem 
cavalry that had fled from the battle and left 
the infantry to its fate, or was it a company 
of Rajputs that had given up the battle for 
lost and was making for Arikanda and safety? 
Soon the keenly-interested spectators saw the 
flag of five colours Hying above the adYancin«» 
squadron, and knew thereby that it consisted 
of Rajputs. Next they could make out the 
special flag of the state of Ankanda, and 
Punna concluded that the troop of hor^e nas 
commanded by her adopted brother. Her 
heart told her that he was no traitor or run- 
away, and soon all tho spectators saw that 
his object was to force his way through the 
l>cleagucring lines into the fortress. The 
Mahometans in the besieging lines it 
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X)0, and began to concentrate in front of tbe 
gates to oppose his advance. 

Umed Singh paused for a few moments 
before giving the order to charge. “They 
shrink from the onsetl” cried the Jlahomctan 
commander. “ Advance, my men, and break 
through their wavering ranksl” Uraed Singh, 
however, was not at all inclined to shrink 
from the onset. He was only gi'dng his 
horses and men a moment’s breathing space, 
that their charge might be the more effec- 
tive. Hien the rocky ground resounded to 
the tread of four thousand hoofs, and almost 
in a moment, as it seemed, the front Ime 
of the enemy was broken. The second line 
made a longer resistance, until they were 
driven back under the walls and w^ere assailed 
by great stones, arrows, and javelins bulled 
do^\Ti on their heads from tbe ramparts. Thus 
exposed to a double attack in front and in 
rear they could sustain the fight no longer, 
but broke and fled. The great gate was then 
opened, and into Godwar rode the victorious 
squadron, bearing with them their dead and 
wounded The common soldiers of the garri- 
son crowded round to kiss the feet of Umed 
Singh, whom they greeted as their deliverer. 
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Kot less warm,'\vas the welcome which he 
received from Man Singh and his nobles 
The due meed of praise and glory vras also 
gi\en to Banni, who rode in with Umed 
Singh’s troopcis on the great black horse he 
had seized on his adventurous passage tlirough 
the beleaguetmg lines 

Thus it was that when Ferozc Shah returned 
on his elephant to his tent in the centre of his 
encampment, after defeating and dnviug before 
him the mam body of the Bajputs, ho found 
that all the fruits of victory were with tho 
enemy. The Ilajputs who remained outsido 
were not cast down by the repulse they had 
sustained, and were still in sufhcient numbers 
to mtercept hia communications He also 
knew that they would soon be strongly rem- 
forced by large bauds of Rajputs who were 
moving to the scene of oction As theie was 
no lack of water or provisions, the garrison 
of Godwnr, with tho additional thousand men 
thrown m by Umed Smgh, could now, in all 
probability, successfully defend tho walls until 
Man Singh’s sons returned from the imperial 
campaign in the Deccan 

Under the circumstances, Ferozc Shah 
thought it expedient to give up the siege 
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He tlierefore in\ited Umed Singh to a parley, 
and proposed terms of peace He especially 
demanded a solemn promise that his army 
should be unmolested on its retreat "When 
the Eajput "was inchned to reject this demand, 
he said, Very well, unless you swear by all 
you hold sacred that you will abstain from 
at^Qclimg us on our march, we shall first direct 
our steps to the city of Nagor, T.hich we ha\6 
hitherto spared, and, when wc have left it, you 
will not find one stone standing on another 
This threat to destroy Man Singh’s capital was 
effectual Feroze Shah was granted an un 
molested retreat, and marched away vuth his 
army on the foUo'a'mg morning 

Great was the rejoicing m Godwar when 
the mighty king of Gujarat marched away 
Man Smgh, as he watched the mvading army 
depart, again and again evpressed to Umed 
Singh hi3 gratitude for the chnalry with 
V Inch he had hastened to the assistance of 
the beleaguered fortrC''S, and his admiration 
Oi the valour and skill with which the enter- 
prise had been conducted to a successful 
conclu*»ion “Wlmt recompense”, ho ex- 
claimed, “can I make you for saving the 
ll^c3 and the honour of myself, my wives, 
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nnd my daughters^ Ask you vail, und 
I cannot refuse you, though you should de- 
mand this castle of Godwar or the most 
precious gems m my diadem’ “Rajah, 
replied Umed Smgh, “I take you at your 
\fOTd, and oak you to gi\e me the pncelcss 
diamond that is the gieatest gloiy of your 
palace and kingdom ” hlan Singh thought he 
meant the great diamond that blazed in the 
centre of his regal tiara, and had descended 
to him from a long line of ancestors “You 
shall have it,” he replied, “and long may it 
remain ^th your descendants as a symbol of 
one of the greatest feats of Rajpnt chivalryl” 
Umed Smgh, however, went on to explam 
that the diamond he coveted was Man Smgh’s 
beautiful daughter Punna, whose name, as we 
have seen, signified a diamond Man Smgh 
gladly granted this request, for, as he jokingly 
remarked, the diamond would not be entirely 
lost to him by bemg given to Umed Smgh 
Punna, by becoming Umed Smgh s wife would 
not cease to be his daughter So Umed Smgh 
nnd Punna were married amid the rejoicings 
of all Nagor and Anknnda All the Eajpnt 
chiefs who came to the ^sistance of Godwar 
before or after the retreat of Feroze Shah were 
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invited to Nagor to grace tlic wedding witli 
their presence. And there, in Alan Singhs 
marble palace, '^vitli due rites and the singing 
of sacred hymns, 'and with the clash of aims 
when the bridegroom rushed in, according to 
the Eajput ‘custom, with hfe band of armed 
kinsmen to go through the form of capturing 
the bride, Punna gave up her position as 
adopted sister, and became the wedded wife 
of Umed Singh. By the help of Komesh 
Dutt’s recent translation into English verse 
of the great Indian epic of the Ramayana, 
we can well imagine how Umed Singh took 
hia fair bnde back with him to Aiikanda — • 

And they reached the ancient city, decked with haijnera 
bright and brave. 

And the voice o! drum and trumpet hailed the home- 
returning brave ; 

Fragrant blossoms strewed the pathway, song of wel- 
come filled the air, 

Joyous men and merry women issued forth in garments 
fair; 

And they lifted up their voices, and they waved their 
hands on high. 

And they raised the vmce of welcome as their vahant 
pnneo drew mgh”. 
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S OME four hundred years ago a tall and 
po^^ erful j oung Rajpiit was nding through* 
the glades of a forest on the lower slope* of 
the Aravalli Mountains The classic regularity 
of his features and the smallness of his liands 
and feet indicated pretty plamly that the 
bluest blood of Rajastban flowed in his \ ems 
Though the temtoi^ under bis rule was not 
\cry extensive, Pertab Singh could trac^c Im 
pedigree back to Rama, the great conqueror 
of Ceylon, whose exploits were celebrated m 
immortal >oree as old as, or older thati, the 
Iliad and Odjssey He was clad m the garb 
of a hunter, and held a lance in his hand 
read) for any wild beast that he toif»ht 
cucountcr 

He had ndden for several hours w^tljout 
getting any sport when at last he de'^Cned a 
might) boar in the dj^tance After an cx 
citing cha«e, rendered ver) dangerous by tJjg 
roughness of the ground and the trees tl)xouf»h 

73 ° 
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A\ Inch he had to guide his horse, he came upon 
the quarry and drove his spear Jito its side 
Unfortunately, just at this moment his housC 
put its foot m a hole and fell, throwing its 
rider in the dust In the sudden fall the boar 
spear snapped, and half of it remained sticking 
in the animal s side 

Pertab Singh immediately sprang to his 
feet sword in hand and prepared to defend 
himself against the boar The sa^ age animal, 
rather enraged than weakened by the spear in 
its side, rushed at lutn furiously, gnashing its 
teeth and raising the bristles on its branny 
back Non the boar is the bravest, and one 
of the strongest of the beasts of the jungle, 
and a short snord is a poor defence against 
his terrible tu'iks How Pertab Singh would 
have fared in the contest mth his wounded 
enemy can ne\er be known Just at the 
moment nhen man aud beast were closing 
in dcadlj combat, the latter suddenly and 
tnj fitcnouslj rollwi o\cr and expired 
AMven Pertab Pingh, thus released from im 
mment peril, proceedeil to examine the dead 
l^st, he found the cause of ita sudden over* 
throw to 1)0 an arrow from an nn-jccn hand 
that liad sunk up to the feather lu its body. 
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Looking round to discover who had so oppor- 
tunely comc*to his assistance, he saw framed 
m the overarching foliage of two great forest 
trees a vision of loveliness that almost took 
his breath away. Seated on a prancing Arab 
steed, that seemed proud of his beautiful 
burden, was a young girl of some fifteen or 
sixteen summers with a bow in her hands 
Had Pertab Smgh been a Greek, he might 
have thought that the figure before him was 
the goddess Diana come down from Olympus 
to save her votary from death. Her girlish 
beauty was enhanced by the brightness of her 
complexion, due to a healthy life m the open 
air, and if her soft cheek was slightly browned 
by exposxue to the sun, that too, in Pertab 
Singh’s eyes, made her fat more attractive than 
any of the pale-faced beauties of the zenana 
Every motion and pose of her supple form was 
full of grace, and horse and ndcr m their 
perfect harmony formed such a combination of 
livmg loveliness as Pertab Smgh’s eyes had 
never seen before. But the vision was as tran- 
sitory as it was enchantmg Before Pertab 
Singh had recovered from his surprise, the 
girl turned her horse’s head and disappeared 
m the greenery of the forest with the rapidity 
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of 'I stailled fawu But for tlio aiiow buried 
deep m tlie side of tbe dead boar, lie might 
have thought the fair maiden and her horse 
to be creatmes of his imagination 

By tins time the sun ^as riding high in the 
heavens, and Peitab Singh, who had ridden 
out early m the morumg, was becoming 
hungiy and thirsty He theicforc mounted 
his liorse and followed a clearly marked path, 
which he hoped might lead him to human 
habitations In this hope ho was not dis 
appointed After followung the path into one 
of tbe most secluded glades of the great forest, 
he found before him a small settlement of huts 
which seemed to haAo been newly erected 
Approachmg the laige hut m tbe centre, ho 
was told it was the temporary home of the 
Bajput Ajit Singh, who had been dn^ en from 
his city and lands by the Afghan Baud 

Pertab Singh was welcomed with courteous 
hospitality by the expatnated pnnee After 
his body and soul had been refreshed with the 
best of woodland cheer, he told his host who 
ho was and how he had been saved from the 
onset of the hoar by a beautiful huntress, who 
had fled from his gaze almost as soon as he 
had set eyes on her 
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" The girl you describe ”, replied Ajit Snigb, 

“ can be none other than ray madcap daughter, 
Pudmani Since we were expelled from our 
castle by the Afghans she has been roaming 
the foieat like a ^\ild Tvoman, and has attained 
^ ondcrful slull with the bow and arrow The 
spoiled child declares tliat, now that she has ^ 
once tasted the joys of free life in the forest, 
she T\iU never submit to be immured in the 
pale shade of the zenana Indeed she is so 
self willed that I know not what to do with 
her ” 

“If one so lovely”, replied the galhnt 
young Rajput, “would deign to look with 
favour on me, I would be ber willing slaao 
for life, and my chief joy and pride would be 
to satisfy e\ cry wish of her heart ” 

“ Truly, 03 I look on you, I see that you arc 
not such a one as maidens are wont to frown 
upon But here is another of my Pudmam s 
freaks of fancy She swears she wall marry no 
one who cannot win back our ancestral city 
and castle from Baud the Afghan, and who 
ever does this, she will marr) be he as black 
ns a negro and os ugly as a ral^hasa* 

“"With gladness of heart’, replied Pertab 
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Singli, "I undertake the enterpnso, and swear 
to regain your castle of Kajgurh or die in the 
attempt.” 

On tke same day nnotlicr offer of marriage 
for Pudmani came from a very different and 
most uncTpectcd quarter. The report of kcr 
^beauty bad come to the cars of Daud the 
Afghan, who, although he was somewhat de 
chned in the ^Alc of years and had two 
hlahometan wives already, proposed to add 
the fair Rajputni* to their number Ho there- 
foio sent a trusty messenger to Ajit Singhs 
forest home with n letter m which ho declared 
his passion The lovely Pudmani, ho wrote, 
whose face was like the moon, whoso eyes 
were stars, whose teeth were strings of pearls, 
the breath of whose coral lips was as the odour 
of myrrh and camphor, whose form was light 
and graceful ns the gazelle, would henceforth 
bo the sovereign of his heart. Let her there- 
fore come and share his heart and his domains 
The letter concluded m a less pleasant strain 
with a threat that if the proffered honour were 
declined, he would enter the forest wnth sword 
and spear and carry off Pudmani by force 
Ajit Smgli was so furiously angry at Daud a 

ntlUssllaJpUt <rnman 
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letter that -was very much inclined to cut 
the messenger’s head off He rushed off m a 
rage to the apartment of hia daughter, a\ho 
■was almost as angrj as himself at Baud’s 
msolence "When ho had ceased fuming at 
the Afghan’s letter, he told jPudmani of the 
more eligible suitor who had apphed for her 
hand 

Then an idea flashed into her quick brains 
“Let us allow the messengers head to remam 
on his shoulders for the present,’ she exclaimed 
“ Ono of my admurots is old, short, and fat, 
the other is young tall, and handsome Yet 
I seem to see a way by which both their 
proposals may lead to your restoration to 
your ancestral home and honours Let us 
meet and consider the matter ■with the young 
gallant who would fight his way into Eajgurh 
for my sake.” 

So a csouncil of 'war was held, the lesnlt of 
which was that a message ivas sent back to 
Baud mfonmng him that his offer was ac 
cepted, and that in the course of a month 
Pudmani would he sent to him with a retinue 
befitting her lugh rank. At the same time, 
lest too ready compliance should excite sus 
picious, It was stipulated that Diud should 
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solemnly swear on the Koran ^ to restore a 
ceitain part of Ajit Smgli's territory. Daud 
was BO enamouied of the reputed beauty of 
Pudmani that he could refuse nothing. So 
on these terms the matter was settled, seem- 
ingly to the satisfaction of all concemed. 

A month later a gallant 'cavalcade accom- 
panied Pudmani on her way fiom her fathers 
forest retreat to the town and fortress of Roj* 
guih In the centre Pudmani was carried m 
a litter, with curtains of white silk. Imme- 
diately behmd v'as her beautiful Arab horse 
led by a groom, who, on close examination, 
might be seen to be none other than the Boj- 
put prince, Pertab Smgh. On either side of 
the central litter weie three litters purporting 
to be occupied by six ladies-in-waiting, "who 
were to attend upon Pudmani in her Jicw 
home Their real occupants were six Rajput 
ivarnois, and among the cushions vcrc con- 
cealed swords and javelins. Racli of the seven 
litters was borne by six bearers, who weic not 
^ordinary hhois^, but warriors in disguise 
Thus, not counting Pudmani herself, who had 
her unerring bow and arrows by her side, 
there Was a masked force of forty-nine Raj- 

' lUioisspabiirjuui bearers. 
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puts in the seeminglj peaceful procession. 
To this mustijo added the undisguised guard- 
of-honour, consisting of thirty troopers, hlost 
of them carried two swords, but as this was a 
common practice among the Rajputs, it was 
not likely to attract suspicious attention. 

This formidable body of desperate men, all 
the mote formidable because they appeared in 
festive guise, advanced boldly to Enjgurh. A 
mile or two from the gates they were met by 
Baud the Afghan and some twenty of Lis 
relatives and friends, all mounted on gallant 
steeds and robed in festive attire. Baud 
himself, who was something of a dandy, was 
arrayed in bright-coloured garments sldlfully 
contrived to conceal the rotundity of his 
figure. lie managed hh prancing steed with 
the address of an accomplished horseman, and 
Pudmnni, ns she looked at him through the 
1 curtains of the litter, conld not but admire the 
\ gallant bearing of her elderly admirer. He 
was indeed a fiimous warrior, who had fought 
^aliantly in a hundred battles and sieges since 
the time when he first bore a bw ord. 

Tlic great gates of Uajgnrh were thrown 
wide oj>cn to admit the bridal cortege. 
Bircctly the threshold was crossed, the carc- 

<*1M) f 
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fully-prepared transformation scene was en- 
acted. The seven litters were ^deposited on 


the ground. Out of the central one sprang 
Pudmani, her bow in her hand, and mountc 
on her Arab steed, which Pertab Singh hel 
ready for her. At the same time some of 
disguised Rajputs supplied themselves wit 
weapons from the litters, .while others too ' 
the extra swords from the troopers forming 
the guard -of- honour. On the other aid®* 
Baud, quickly recovering from bis surprise, 
drew up lus small troop of horsemen in battle 
array behind him, and ordered the trumpeter 
to sound an alarm and rouse the rest of the 


Slahometan garrison. Many of the spectators 
of the strange scene, who had come in fcstl^ ® 
robes, a.s for a peaceful procession, rushed to 
seize arms. Some of these were Mahometan 
soldiers and settlers, but others belonged to 
the old Hindu population of the towm, 
w ere ready to fight for their liberty and 
rclipon. 


Tlie fray was opened by Pudmani- As soon 
as j»he had mounted licr ^Vrab, she put 
arrow to tho stnug of her bow and aimed it at 
the heart of Baud. Tlien by a sudden change 
of imnd, duo no doubt to tho tenderness most 
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women feel for oven tbo least acceptable men 
who bonoarHhera with their admiration, she 
depressed the point of her arrow and shot his 
horse instead. Her momentary teudcnicss 
almost proved fatal to the whole cnterpri‘-e. 
Baud rolled in the dust with his wounded 
horse, but soon picked himself up again. 
'When ho looked •round, the Rajputs were 
driving tho Afghans back, and in the excite- 
ment of victory pursuing them into tho 
interior of the town. Ho saw tho miatako 
they had made, and with admirable prompti- 
tude and presence of mind, fnstcad of going 
to tho scene of conflict where his single arm 
would have availed little, ho ran to the gates, 
which were now clear of the combatants, and 
with his own hand helped the gate-keepers to 
close them. If he had snccecdcd in his at- 
tempt, the small band of Rajputs in the town, 
deprived of all hope of succour, would have 
pemhed like rata in a trap, and Pudmani 
! would, after all, have become an inmate of a 
\ Mahometan harem. He was, however, just a 
moment too late. Before the two heavy 
halves of the gate met, the foremost of a 
strong body of Rajputs that had been col- 
lected witldn sight of the walls, ready to enter 
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the tOKTi as soon as the pretended bndal 
party had effected a lodgment, appeared on 
the scene, and forced their vray m throng i 
the gate to the help of their comrades 

"When Daud was foiled in this attempt e 
mounted a riderless horse and put lumse s 
the head of the gamson, that had by this time 
turned out m its full strength and 
surrounded the small body of Rajputs le 7 
Pertab Singb The Rajput pnnee perfonnea 
prodigies of valour, but he was wounded, au 
many of his bravest comrades had fallen / 
hifl side In their midst rose conspicuous t o 
beautiful form of Podmani on horseback dea 
mg death from her unerring bow lake t e 
gleam of a sail to sbipwrecLed manners w’as 
the appearance of the reinforcements that now 
began to pour in through the open gates- 
'When uU the Rajputs had made their waj 
inside the town, and were joined hy the 
Hmdu residents, the Mahometans began to be 
overpowered by supenor numbers Tlie m 
domitable Baud made a last effort to rctnei e 
tbc fortunes of tbe day by attacking the 
leader of the enemy On horseback he made 
for Pertab Singh, who, slipping aside and 
evading the weight of the charging hoise» 
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cauglit him fy the middle, and by main foico 
pulled him out of the saddle. AYhen Daud 
was thus captured, his dispirited followers 
gave up the struggle and asked for quarter, 
•whieh was granted them. 

Thus Pertab Singh won Pudmani for him- 
self, and Rajgurh for her father. Daud owed^ 
his life to the pleading of Pudmani. He was 
more in love with Pudmani than ever now 
that he had seen her with his own eyes, and 
he had the gallantry to remark aloud that 
the sight of her radiant beauty was enough 
to compensate him for the loss of castle and 
lands. To himself he swore that ho would 
one day carry her off by force of arms, and 
have her for his bride after all. This he did 
not effect, although he lived for many yearn, 
and distinguished himself hy his skill and 
valour in more battles and sieges. 

Pertab Singb and Pudmani were blessed 
with a large family. As might bo expected 
from their iMircntngo, the daughters were 
beautiful and the sons became valiant men, 
who in the next generation stood forth ns 
hubvnrka of the li^rty of Rajasthan against 
the cver-encroachuig waves of Mahometan 
aggression. 
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■N the spring of 1526 Mnkarrab p"”' 

JL younger Lther of the Mogul A.ef ot 
Heit;'-«su.nll state in the -unt^ 
caUed Afghanistan, was lialf- 

n distant embassy. Followed 1 ,^ 

dozen folloivers, he rode fast, |ja,r 

the way to make enquiries, and ® 
rein till he reached his hrothers f 
the outskirts of the town of . j. . but 

The fortress appeared strangely q 


The fortress appearea '_,,cn he 

the quiet was not that of peace, 


approached the principal ga o “"jiy pn it^ 
smashed in pieces and hanging J / 
hinges. Fullofalann,hodi3moun^^^^_ 
his horse and hurried in, sword^ 


•neu iu, O’* ^ Q 

There was no enemy to dispute 
^but -wherever he looked ho _jgotal 

devastation. Tlie tapestry and . 
wood-work of the rooms had been 
and tom down, and broken boxes y . 
and there. On the floors 
children -were weltering in their blood. 
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with the whole of his small (irmy. Im- 
mediately the news of this terrible disaster 


reached ^Hazrat, Iklansur, the leader of a large 


hand of robbers, had swooped down from the 
mountains on the fortress. The few soldiers 


left to guard it had made a valiant defence, 
but had been overpowered by numbers. Tlie 
robbers, after plundering every room in the 
fortress, had drawn off with their booty to 
their mountain fastness. “ But there is one 


thing that they have not got,” he added, 
“ though they sought for it in every nook and 
cranny — the ruby of tbe house of Hazrat. 
Before the last fatal assault was made, your 
brother’s wife slipped it into my hand, hoping 
that the murderous dogs might spare me as a 
man of God. Though almost done to death, 
I have managed to keep it safe, and now 
hand it over to you, as the sole survivor and 
heir of the house, to wbcee service I devoted 
my hfe and in whose service I die.” And in 
fact, as he handed over the priceless gem to 
Mukarrab KJian, bis eyes began to glaze, and 
be fell dovTi dead. 

llukarrab Khan hastily tlirust the gem into 
his waistband and came outside the house, 
where five of liis followers were waiting for 
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him He wti( told that the sixth had foUovred 
him into the fortress, and, coming out again 
immediately before him, had suddenly got on 
horseback and ndden off m the direction of 
the mountains. Mukamb Khan immediately 
‘suspected his ab'^ent trooper of treachery, and 
prepared for the worst. In case immediate 
flight should proTe heceN>ary, he directed some 
of the towmjpeople, who had in the meantime 
assembled, to perform the last ofhees in honour 
of the dead, if he were compelled himself to 
leave the spot, and told bis remaming troopers 
to bait their hordes and to be ready to mount 
nud ndc away at a moment's notice 
W’o must now follow the steps of the 
dc'icrtcr, who had seen and heard all that 
paved between Mukarrab Khm and the 
pnest, and was resolied other to gain po'^ses 
Sion of the ruby of Haznt for him'^elf or, at 
an} rate, to make ns muck as possible out of 
the knowlwlge he had obtained 

^\ith this intention he rode off m the 
direction of the mountains, thmkmg he could 
carry out bis treacherous project bj 
associating hiimelf with the band of robbers 
who had sacked the fortress of Haznt For 
tunc was kind to him. Before he had ndden 
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many miles ho fell into an air(onsh of those 
very robbers, and ■was led before their chief- 
tain, a black-bearded Afghan, with a chest 
like a gorilla, and mounted on a clumsy- 
looking but very powerful black steed of the 
Turkoman breed. 

On being interrogated, the traitor declared 
that he had secret information which ho would 
communicate to none but the chieftain. The 
inferior robbers were therefore ordered to stand 
aloof, and he was told to say quickly what he 
had to say. 

“I know”, he said, "where the ruby of 
Hazrat is, and if you and your bond ■uill 
help me to get it, I will divide a thousand 
rupees among you.” 

.“You offer little”, scornfully replied the 
bandit, “ for the use of our good swords, 
and for the possession of such a gem as does 
not shine in the diadem of the Shah of Persia 
or the Sultan of Rum.” 

This was the beginning of an animated 
haggling contest between tlio two ■villains, 
in which tlio bandit insisted that, as he pro- 
vided the necessary force, ho alone should 
possess the precious gem. At last a bargain 
VTia struck, by which ilukarrab Khan's 
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treaolicToos ftooper wna to receive fifty gold 
pieces on the spot He os then to reveal ^ 
the secret, and was to receive a hundred 
more gold pieces iihen the gem was von 
Accordingly, as the first step towards the 
fulfilment of the terms of the bargain, the 
robber produced from a leathern belt round 
his waist fifty gold corns, and handed them 
over to the other party jjis informant then 
told him that the gem was in the hands of 
Muharrab Khan, who was even then at Hozmt 
“I have paid you m advance fifty gold 
pieces,” replied the bandit, placing his right 
hand carelessly behmd his back, “for your 
information, and now I must reward you for 
your treachery to your chief Bo perish all”, 
he continued in a loud voice for the benefit of 
his own followers, “ who do the like again " 
So saying, with a battle axe that was slung 
behind him he clove the traitor through his 
turban to the chin He then coolly took back 
from the hands of the dead man the price of 
his treachery, after which, leaving the corpse 
to the vultures, he ordered bis followers to 
mount, and at their head rode rapidly down 
towards Hazrat. 

Thus it was that, before he had done giving 
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directions nliout the hunal (W the dead, 
Slukamvb Khan kiw riduig down from the 
mountains a troop of thirt} liorsemen He 
shrewdly guessed what had happened, and 
knew that he was betrn}ed So he mounted 
his horse, and told hw fire men to do the 
same As they hid all been prepared foi a 
sudden flight by hluknrmb Khan’s foresight, 
there was hardly a moment’s delay, and they 
thus managed to get a good start of their 
pursuers. 

hlukarrab Khan made for a pass leading to 
the south, hoping, if fortune foroured him, 
to make his way to Kabul, wbero the enter 
pnsing Babar then held sway He and his 
five followers had no difficulty in reaching the 
entrance to the pass before their enemies. 
Then pursued and pursuers swept along the 
stony way through the pass The bindit 
chief, on lus great black Turkoman horse, was 
so far m front of his followers that he seemed 
a kind of connectmg link between the two 
parties It was a race for life and death 
The horse of one of Mukarrab Khan’s men 
slipped on a loose stone and fell with its rider 
Immediately the two bodies — ^the man and 
the horse — as they lay m the narrow w^y, 
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vrere spnrne(v by a bundled lioofs, for the 
robbers rode over tbem, not "waiting to strip 
tUo fallen trooper of his amis, ns they laie’5\ 
that the pnuce, conspicuous m bis scarlet robe 
and shining Persian mail» was their quarry 
"Without other incident, the two parties of 
hoisemcn traversed the pass and emei^cd in 
the open plain to the southward Here 
Mukarrah Klian ordered his five remaining 
followers to lca^o him This nas ovidentl} 
the best course to adopt for their safety and 
bis ouTi Ho was mounted on an Arab of the 
purest breed, whose swiftness he bad to re 
atnuu as long as lie wished to keep m the 
company of his followers, who were mounted 
on ordinary* countrj bred horses Also, he 
knew w ell tint the ruby winch ho had m his 
waistband was the solo object of the robbers' 
determined pursuit All this flashed through 
hw mind in the tumultuons rush through the 
pass The result ansacrc<l his expectations 
Wien his Hi e men parted from him and took 
a different route o^cr the plain, the> were left 
to proceed on their wa) m peace, and the 
whole body of pursuers, headed bj the great 
black horse of the roblicr chieftain, followed 
the track of Mukarrab fjiau s xVrab steed. 
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Directly Mukarrab Khan Wand hunself 
a_one, he gave the reins to his horse, -which 
immediately scoured the soft green sward 
■with the speed of lightning, t 05 >sing its mane 
triumphantly, and rejoicing to he at last free 
from the constramt of the tightened rein 
This sudden rush considerably widened the 
mten,al between the Mogul pnnce and his 
pursuers, although the black steed of the 
robber chief nobly resjiondcd to his master’s 
call, and soon left far behind the smaller 
horses on Vihich the other robbers were 
mounted In this way, after a few hours, 
the position of affairs entirely changed, until, 
when the sun began to emk below the bonron, 
the contest of speed and endurance -was con 
fined to the beautiful light-footed chestnut 
Arab and the heavy Turkoman horse, all 
baser competitors having entirely disappcaied, 
except two or three that iseiro still dimly 
■^Tsiblo on the northern horizon, plodding on 
weaned and hopeless 

It was likely that, Immng accidents, the 
chestnut would win The black horse, for all 
Its bone and muscle, -was begmning to feel the 
weight of the heavy armour and heavy nder 
ou its back. To lessen this disadvantage the 
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robber reckle^Iy cast axvay not only liis horse- 
man’s cloak, but also his heavy breast-plate 
and head piece, hoping that if it came to a 
single combat he coaid easily, c\en Tvitbout 
their protection, overcome such a slender 
stripling as ilukarrab Khan appeared to be 
Even so the mterval between the two horses 
was not sensibly dimmished, and the bandit 
began to feel that he would bo balked of his 
prey. 

Just at this joncturo iTuiarmb Kian looked 
round, and saw that only one of his pursuers 
was near hun The warlike spirit of his race, 
and anger at the indignity of having had to 
flee so far and so fast, made him resolve to 
turn and face his enemy. He therefore 
slackened speed, and, taking his bow m his 
hand, dre^ an arrow from his quiver Then 
he suddenly pulled up his horse and turned to 
face his pursuer, with an arrow on the bow- 
stnng The burly Afghan on his great horse 
came thundering on, and now, pamfully con- 
scious of the want of the defensive armour 
that he had thrown away, bent down over his 
horse’s head, so as to present as small a mark 
as possible to the commg missile. The arrow 
whizzed through the air. It missed the man, 
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but struck tbe animal on tbe sboulder The 
horse reared, and the rider, to the surprise and 
delight of Mukarrab Khan, fell heavily to the 
ground, and lay there motionless, as if stunned 
by the violence of his fall 

The Mogul leapt lightly off his horse to 
inspect, and, if necessaiy, despatch his fallen 
foe ^e fall and apparent unconsciousness 
of the robber turned out, however, to be only 
a ruse "When his own horse was wounded he 
knew ho would be at the mercy of the agile 
Mogul mounted on horseback, and armed with 
a bow and arrow that he evidently knew well 
how to use It was clear that Ins only hope 
was to get his enemy at close quarters, and 
the best means to effect this object was to fall 
on the ground and feign death So when the 
}oung hlogul bent over him, tho seemingly 
dead robber’s right hand suddenly darted out 
and clutched his waistband, actually, tbough 
he knew it not, graspmg the co\ctcd nibv in 
its place of concealment 

The tables were now turned The lithe 
young Mogul was for a moment hkc a child in 
the grasp of his burly antagonist, wlio sliook 
him as a dog shakes a rat. He did not, how - 
c\er, lo“C his presence of mind, but, seizing 
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Ills dagger, plunged it again and again into 
the bod^ of the robber, wlio vras thus com 
pelled to loose his hold in order that he might 
draw the Bv.ord slung at his belt iluhnrrab 
lOmn did likev-ise Then commenced in the 
waning light a duel, in which the superior 
agility of Mukarrnb Khan had to oppo'se the 
greater strength of the bandit Unfortunately 
for Jlukarrab Hhan, be could not afford to 
play a w aiting game and wear out lua foe till 
ho became exhausted and faint from lo‘«a of 
the blood flowing out of the dagger wounds 
in hi3 breast At any moment two or tlirco 
more of his pursuers might appear on the 
scene, and he would be oTcrcomo bj force of 
numbers He therefore plied the bandit chief 
with a ceaseless succession of cuts and thrusts, 
directed particularly against lus unhclmeted 
head and his unarmed breast 

Ills nd\crsary, finding great difficulty in 
partying the blows, determined to finish the 
contest b} delnenng a tremendous stroke at 
the head of ilukamb Khan The dcsccndiut^ 
fiwonl was pamed, and in colh'-ioii ivith the 
better -temjKircd steel of the prince, the 
robKr’s blade was Rhutred to the hilt 'Wlulo 
tlie joung Jlogul was still staggenug under 
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the efforts he had made to ward off this 
terrible stroho, the robber threw away his 
useless sword-hilt, and, Bcusing his battle-axe, 
advanced once more to the attack, and once 
more, but with a new and heavier weapon, 
struck at his opponent with all the strength 
he had left. Even a Damascus blade could 
not be expected to sustain the stroke of a 
heavy battle-axe. So Mukarrab Khan, in- 
stead of trying to parry the blow, evaded it 
by a quick, sidelong movement of his body, 
and, before the robber could lift the axe again, 
darted forward and thrust his sword up to the 
hilt in the heart of his enemy, who fell down 
dead without a groan. 

It was now’ quite dork, and Mukarrab Khan, 
after the tremendous exertions he had under- 
gone, was utterly exhausted. He bent his 
car down to the ground to listen for the sound 
of horses’ hoofs, and, hearing none, came to 
the conclusion that the rest of his pursuers 
had lost the track. So he determined to ride 
no farther, but to rest for the night where 
he was. With this intention he whistled for 
his horse, and, when the docile animal came 
obedient to his call, led it into a wood by 
the wayside. There, with the saddle for his 
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pilloY', he lay down under a high 'uall that 
sheltered him fiom the cold north wind, and 
in a few momenta waa fast asleep 

On the following morning the rising sun 
shone bnghtly and the birds were singing 
their memest songs in Ghalman, one of the 
most beautiful valleys of Afghanistan On 
cither side of the stream which watered the 
\ alley there grew abundance of mulberries, 
apneota, peaches, cherries, walnuts, and pop 
lars Dost hlubammad, the chief, whose castlo 
crowned the neigbbounng hdl, derived his 
wealth not only from the fruit trees, but also 
from the nver itself, the golden sand of which 
was caught in thick fleeces spread oat under 
voter, and kept lu their place by heavy stones 
It V, as spring time, and the trees were m full 
blossom, and Donbero was there a ptowj^’e of 
a finer fruit harvest tlian m the garden at- 
tached to the chieftam’a castlo 

In this garden, in the fresh brightness of 
the early monnng Zulcika the onlj daughter 
of Dost Sluhaminad, was walking with her 
two fa\ourite handmaidens As she nnlkcd 
backwards and forwards she was pleading 
■with the elder of her two attendants to be 
allowed to open the gate m the garden wall 
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ftnd have a look at the world beyoad 
precincts. There was, she urged, no likelihood 
of there being, anyone in the wood outside, 
and she was so tired of the trim alleys of the 
garden, up and down whose walks she had 
paced morning and evening as long as she could 
remember. At last the attendant, after re- 
minding her how angry her father would be 
if he came to know of it, yielded, and, drawing 
back the heavy bar, opened the gate. Zulcika 
immediately stepped forward and stood under 
the archway, as lovely a picture of grace and 
beauty as the morning sun ever looked upon. 
Fearless of being seen by any stranger, her 
fair brow was open to the fresh morning 
breeze, that played vnlh the ringlets of her 
auburn hair. Her eyes, inherited from some 
Kaffir' ancestress, were blue, and her com- 
plexion rivalled tlic rosy tints of the peach- 
blossoms that grew in the boughs above her 
head and strewed the green sward at her 
feet 

Such was the vision that greeted the eyes 
of Mukarrab Khan ns he rose from his hard 
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earthen couch on that beautiful spring morn- 
ing As Zuleika, on seeing him, hastily throw 
her \eil over her face, ho placed lus right 
hand on his breast, and, respectfully bending 
bis bead, saluted her with the words "Peace 
be on youl in roponso to which she mur- 
mured almost inaudibly the customary reply, 
" On j ou bo peace and the mercy of God and 
bis blessings 1 ’ Then, overcome by the shy 
ness natural in a secluded eastern maiden, 
she retired within the garden 
*When she had disappeared, to Muhanab 
Khan the sunlight was no longer bright, and 
the morning hjmn of the song birds sounded 
harsh and discordant Ho had fallen violently 
m love with the fair girl he had seen for a 
few moments m the morning sunlight, and 
how could ho, a homeless wanderer, hope to 
win the hand of the daughter of the rich chief 
of Ghalman, tlic towers of whose lofty castio 
were vzsiblo oicr the garden wall’ IVliilo 
such depressing thoughts were passing through 
his mind, ho suddenly remembered the ruby 
of Harrat, and when he felt it all safe m his 
waistband, hope succeeded to despair This 
priceless heirloom bad descended from father 
to son tlirough many generations, and had 
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nlways been kept sacred for a great crisis 
predestined to threaten tiie house o£ Hazrat 
with extinction Two hundred years ago a 
holy prophet, whose predictions never failed, 
had sung 

“When the fire of ruia has consumed the garden of 
Hazrat, 

And of all its beauty only one slender scion but 

Then shall the rub, ot Hazrat, concoaW m the 
flower of that scion , 

Blaze like the aun and restore tenfold the beauty or 
the garden of Hazrvt’ 

The knowledge of this prophecy had pro 
% ented Mukarrab Khan’s ancestors from tarn 
penng with the ruby in any emergency le^ 
than that which was indicated in the prophet a 
verses Kow the conditions of the prediction 
were fulfilled, and our hero knew that he waa 
justified in using the gem to restore the fallen 
fortunes of his house So he mounted his 
horse and rode boldly up to the castle gate 
The chief of Ghalman was an old friend of 
hi3 family, and sympathized vnth him m his 
misfortunes Nor was ho unwiUing to gi'O 
Ins daughters hand in mamago to tho pos 
Bcssor of tho priceless ruby Without un» 
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necessary delay tlio marnago ovas celebrated, 
for Mukarrab Kban waa eager to 30m tbc 
army that the ftd\ enturons Babar aras muster- 
ing for tbc invasion of Hmdostan In cs- 
ebange for the mby bis father m-law gjia e 
him five lakhs of nipecs out of his n ell filled 
coffers, mth whicli he splendidly equipped a 
thousand horsemen At their head be joined 
the standard of Babar, and fought vabantly 
by bia sido on the battle-fields of Pampat 
and Sikn 

■Wben be returned vntb bonotir and glory 
and his share of tbc spoils of conquered India, 
he had no difficulty m ovcrthroxvmg the neigh- 
bourmg chieftain who had defeated and killed 
hia brother Adding the territories of his 
conquered enemy to his own hereditary do- 
minion, ho ruled in Haziat with more power 
and splendour than had fallen to the lot of 
any of lus ancestors smcc the day when the 
fateful ruby came into the po'^ession of bis 
race He never repented that the gem bad 
passed out of his hands, as he possessed in its 
stead what he knew to be a far more valuable 
jewel, a loving and lovely wife. 


The Suitors of Camlavati 


T TTK Availed city of Nfllmrgliur was situated 
on the baiilis of the Chnmbal, a loop of 
vvliicli encircled half its circumference. The 
fortified palace of the rajah, a fortress in a 
fortress, rose high above the river in the 
middle of the loop. It rvas defended on the 
inrrer aide by strong vralU against any attack 
from the city ; on the outside the waU of the 
palace "was also the city rvall, and the strongest 
part of the city wall. The part of the palace 
next to this outer wall was occupied by the 
zenana, the fair inmates of which enjoyed a 
wide prospect across the river to the distant 
mountains that formed the horizon on the 
west On a moonless night, an hour or two 
before daAvn, in the month of Jeshtha, four 
hundred years ago, the beautiful daughter of 
the rajah happened to look out from her 
window down to the river-bed below, which 
was then almost dry. She saw a little spark 
of light flitting about near the foot of the wall, 
vaguely wondered what it was, and, without 
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inqumng furtter into the matter, ent off to 
sleep again Little did she know that she 
herself was the occasion of that spark, and 
that, if she had reported what she had seen 
to her father, she might have saved him, her 
self, and the palace from immment danger 
For the spark wia the light of a bubble 
bubble^ passed from lip to lip of the leaders 
of a powerful band of Mahometan soldiers, 
who bad come with scaling ladders by forced 
marches up the riverbed with the intention 
of surpnsmg the rajab’s palace. These bold 
u amors v.ctc animated partly by lore of 
glory, partly by lust for plunder, and partly 
by iconochstio zeal, for in the palace was the 
nch temple of Krishna, with that of his spouse, 
Rukmim, and their images w ore known to bo 
adorned w ith pncelcss gems and ornaments of 
massive gold The young leader, Fath Jang, 
was fired mth the hope of winning for himself 
a Rajput bndc, namclj , the rajah s daughter, 
CamHvnti whose beauty was blazoned abroad 
over all Rajputana, If he could only win this 
pnze bo was ready to give np to bis brave 
followers all the gold and jewels they could 

* 1! ij» M*.bubUe a a r oUlrd becanso tie emoke 

tbrou^li va r «&il nuke* • ValiUiB^ noue. 
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seize in the palace of the rajali and in 
rich temples attached to it. 

The band of Tvarriors had accomplished their 
long and toilsome inarch np the river-bed 
without being discovered. One or two Hindu 
peasants whom they had encountered on the 
way they had ruthlessly killed, for fear that 
an alarm of their appioach might be given. 
They wore now taking a few* minutes' rest 
and a hurried smoko and meal to refresh 
them before they set about the last and 
hardest part of their perilous undertaking. 
The bivouac was a weird and not impictur- 
esque scene. In the indistinct light the 
groups of bearded warriors in white rob^ 
might be seen stretched out in various atti- 
tudes of repose on the stony couche's afforded 
by the bed of the river. On one side the 
overhanging f-liff and the high towers of the 
wall of Nahorghur seemed to threaten them 
with destruction; on the other side rose the 
black curtain of the opposite river-bank; and 
above their heads, illuminating with dim 
lustre the gray pebbles under their feet, shone 
the heavens, gaily spangled with the radiant 
stars that shine on the plams and mountains 
of India. No sound was heard but the gurgle 
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of tlio litibble bubble and the murmur of the 
tiny nvulot tracing its devious course along 
the nver bed, 17111011 m the tamy season was 
the channel of a mighty nver 

Only a fevr mmutes’ rest could ho allowed 
Every moment of delay increased the risk of 
detection, and might lead to the ruin of the 
perilous enterprise Presently Fath Jang, by 
silently rising from his seat, gave the signal 
fox the commencement of active operations, 
and his followers, dragging long scaling ladders 
with them, climbed the steep bank to the foot 
of the wall Silently, without shout or word 
of exhortation, they applied the scaling ladders 
to the wall and began to ascend. 

Favoured by the darkness of night, Fath 
Jang got to the top of the wall nnpcrcened 
by the inmates of the castle He immediately 
leapt down upon the standing ground behind 
the parapet and attacked the few men who 
were on guard. He was soon jomed by his 
leadmg followers, with whose aid he over 
powered the sentnes Presently all his 2000 
men had chmbed the ladders, and the whole 
body of assailants rushed mto the court-yard 
in the middle of the palace. 

Meantime the alarm had been given, and the 
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sound of loudly-blown ys'ar-shells Had roused 
tbe sleepers. From all tlio apartments of the 
palace Eajputs came rushing into the court- 
yard. The younger and more impetuous had 
only swords and shields, but older and more 
experienced ■warriors soon appeared on the 
scene in full armour. Then began a sharp 
fight in the court-yard. The Mahometans, 
though fewer in number, bad the advantage 
of being arrayed in battle order, while the 
Eajputs, scattered in isolated groups, could 
make little impression on the serried ranks 
of their enemies. Thus the Hindus were soon 
driven out of the court-yard into the adjacent 
temples, the durbar-room, and other apart- 
ments opening on to the court-yard. One 
body of the Eajputs that had more coherence 
than the rest, and was commanded by a leader 
of commanding stature, clad in splendid ar- 
- mour, retired towards the zenana, and occupied 
the narrow stair leading up to the women’s 
apartments. 

The rude Moslem soldiers were for a mo- 
ment dazzled by the splendid durbar-room, 
the walls and roofs of which were inlaid vutli 
innumerable small minors, and gave multiplied 
reflections of pursuers and pursued. Soon, 
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liowcver, tte work of slaughter was renewed 
and the white marble floors were stained with 
Eftjput blood Another band of ifoslems that 
broke into the temples of Krishna and Kuk 
mmi first slew the pnests, and then with the 
fury of iconoclasts broke all the graven images 
to be found there After thus satisfying their 
craving for blood and theii religious feelings, 
they began to tear flom the walls and images 
the nch ornaments of gold and siUer and 
precious stones that had been offered at the 
shnnes by successi^ e generations of idolatrous 
worshippers A third baud of Fatb Jang's 
followers that tned to force a passage into the 
zenana did not fare so well The defenders 
of that portion of the palace, under the leader- 
ship of the tall Rajput of whom we have 
already spoken, allowed the Moslems to climb 
a little way up the staircase, and then rushed 
dowm upon them and attacked them with such 
fury that they were dn\ea out m confusion, 
leaving two of their number dead on the stone 
steps 

At thu stage of the proceedings Fath Jang’a 
trumpet called his followers to assemble m the 
middle of the court-j ard According to the 
plan laid down beforehand, it was now tune to 
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slip down the scaling ladders and retire with 
the booty they had won So far everything 
had gone well with them except the attack 
upon the zenana They had wrecked the 
temples of the hostile gods, and secured a 
large amount of very valuable and easily port- 
able plunder, but the Enjput bnde, on whom 
rath Jang had sot his heart, was still safe 
bebmd the walls of the zenana, the approach 
to which was guarded by the good swords o 
twenty Eajputs 

*What was to be done under the circum 
stances’ Fath Jang had to decide between 
the claims of his followers to save their lives 
by retinng while retreat was still open to them, 
and his own romantic passion for an alien 
woman whom he had never seen Like a 
good leader, he immediately sacrificed himself 
for the benefit of his men, and told them to 
make for the scaling ladders by which the> 
had ascended 

Unfortunately, when tlicy returned to the 
•\%aU o^c^hanglng the mcr, they found that 
some of the fugitive Rajputs had o\erpowcred 
the men left in charge of the ladders and 
hurled these down into the bed of the nver 
Tbcir retreat being thus unexpectedly cut off, 
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nothing was left but to return and defend 
the palace, which was, at least for the present, 
m their possession They were determined, 
if the worst came to the worst, to sell their 
lives as dearly as possible. 

'When they manned the walls they saw from 
the ramparts that the whole city was riamg 
m arms to drive them out of the palace A 
large and well equipped Rajput army was soon 
assembled in front of the palace gate Inside 
the palace, the only ground still held by the 
Rajputs was the zenana Thus the Mahome 
tans were at once besiegers and besieged 
They were besieged by the large army outside 
the walls, and at the same time they besieged 
the zenana, the cutrance of which was still 
held by the tall wamor and his twenty de 
\otcd followers 

Before a missile was discharged from either 
Bide, a messenger from the rajah craved admit- 
tance to the palace with a view to a parley 
On showing his credentials be was taken before 
Tath Jang and told to deliver his message 
He thereupon made a long speech eitoHing 
the rajah’s prowess and power, and ended bj 
demanding the unconditional surrender of the 
mtruders who had had tho temerity to seize '' 
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Ills pilace rflth Jaug lincl, howc\ei, n trump 
caid in Ins hand, and was determined to play 
it wutli effect He knew that the Eajputs 
would never ha\o dicamt of coming to a 
parley had it not been for the fact that their 
wives and daughters were at the mercy of the 
hlahometana. The twenty defenders of the 
zenana, brave as they were, could not be ev 
pected long to mamtain their position against 
a determmed attack made by superior num 
bers of desperate men This was clearly 
pointed out to the rajahs emissary by Tath 
Jang, who not only demanded that he and his 
followers should be allowed to retue across the 
bolder unmolested with their aims m then 
hands and the green flag of Islam flying above 
their heads hut also stipulated that the fair 
daughter of the rajah should be gl^ en him as 
his bnde He also hinted at the possibihty 
and piobability of a large JIahometan ormy, 
of which his force was an advanced detach 
ment coming to Naharghur, in which case the 
city, with its citadel already in the hands of 
the enemy, would be suie to fall Fatb Jang 
concluded by suggesting that a single combat 
might be arranged between liimself and any 
champion whom the Rajputs might select to 
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encoTUiter Tiim. If Iiexvere killed or defeated 
in the encounter he xrould withdraw his claim 
to the hand of Camlavnti, 

"With this answer the king's emissary re- 
turned. The warlike Rajputs were pleased 
with the prospect of a smgle combat Every 
distmgubihed wamor among them hoped that 
he might have the honour and glory of being 
chosen as the champion to represent the king 
and city of Naharghnr But the proposal of 
yieldmg Camlavati to be the bnde of a Mos- 
lem they rejected with scorn. They were 
willmg to nsk almost everything else on the 
fortune of the combat, but would certainly not 
purchase the honour and safety of the rest of 
the zenana by condemnmg the flower of the 
whole, the rajah’s beautihil daughter, to the 
chance of enduring what they considered a 
hfe of degradation and dishonour As it was 
evident that they were absolutely fixed on 
that pomt, Fath Jang was compelled, however 
reluctantly, to gi\e it up After a great deal 
of negotiation the conditions of the combat 
were at last fixed. If Fath Jang should wm 
m the combat, he and his followers were to be 
allowed to leave the terntory of Naharghur 
not only with their arms but also with all the 
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gold, Silver, and jewels they had torn from 
the desecrated shrines. If he lost, the JJ ft- 
hometans were to give up their arms an 
booty, but their lives were to be spared 
■Wliichevcr won the victory in the single com- 
bat was to carry away as a trophy his deieate 
adversary’s armour. 

The terms of combat being settled and rati- 
fied by solemn oaths sworn on one side by ^ 
Koran' and on the other by the sacred water 
of the Ganges, the rajah held a council of ms 
leading ohioftams to determine who should 
chosen as his champion to do battle with Fa | 
Jang Each of the younger chieftains present 
at the council was convinced that he hunscl 
ought to bo the chosen warrior, but ogrecd 
that, if anyone else was to be selected, 
Siugli, the tall wamor who had defended the 
zenana so well, would be the beat man. 
the rajah, when the question was referred to 
him for his decision, chose Ram Singh as his 
champion 

Tlic combat was to bo fought with sword 
and shield on n piece of level ground befom 
the gate of the palace The hlahometans took 
up their position as spectators in front of tlm 

* AToroM, Um AltlunntUa McnO book. 
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open gate, •while the opp^ite end of the lists 
was surrounded bj' a great crowd consisting 
of the Hindu inhabitants of Naharghur In 
their midst, on a throne feeing the gate, sat 
the rajah, resplendent in doth of gold, and 
with nch diamonds and rubies sparkling in 
the front of his diadem The ladies of the 
zenana were accommodated above the gate 
in a room in the wall, and through screens 
of carved marble “rained influence” on the 
combatants, if the eyes of beauty can exert 
such power when their brightness is thus 
veiled from the adnunng gaze of the young 
and brave. 4 

An unpleasant incident, that took place just 
before the champions crost^ed swords, gave 
strong endence of the keen interest one at 
least of the Hindu ladies took in the combat 
F»th Jang, on his way to the lists, happened 
to turn round to bis followers to give them 
" some directions. As ho did so, an arrow 
whizzed from one of the windows of the apart- 
ment occupied by the lady ^ectators, and 
struck and glanced off the breast plate which 
co^cred his heart. Immediately on seeing 
tbw the Slahometans drew their swords, and 
by loud shouts expressed their mdignation 
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ftt tho trcaclicroua attempt Tlie Hindus, tWj 
at tlio other end of the lists heenmo vildly 
excited, and there Bccmcd to bo c%cry likeli- 
hood of a general battle Fath Jong, how- 
ever, alia} cd the tumult and calmed the angry 
passions of his followers. Ho then addressed 
the assembled crowd in a loud aoicc Ho told 
them that a missive attached to the arrow 
showed that it bad been shot by Camlnvati 
No Rajput •w'omor would, be was convinced, 
ha^ 0 thus nolatcd tho truce so solemnly made 
Tho arrow, ho said, had come firom the hand 
of tho lady whoso beauty had inspired his 
enterprise, and he accepted it as a symbol of 
tho Molcncc with which the shaft of love had 
assailed his own heart when he heard by re 
port of the beauty of CoTOla^ ati 

After this interruption the two champions 
ad^anced mto the middle of the lists Eft"h 
was a fine specimen of his race, and each 
recognized in the other a fonnidable adver 
sary The Rajput was tho taller and more 
stately of the two His body, arms, and 
legs were protected by a suit of cham-mail 
of elaborate •workmanship The hdt of his 
s'word was a beautiful specimen of ornamental 
metal work, m 'which the artisticaUy shaped 
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figures were cunningly contn^cd so as to 
afford a firmer grasp to the -warnors liand 
Even tfie curved blade ivas ornamented with 
figures of animals damascened in gold His 
brass shield made m Cashmere was a maia cl 
of embossed work, and was provided with a 
strong and sharp spike in the middle, so 
that it was not only defensive, but might on 
occasion be used as an offensive weapon As 
much of Ram Singh’s face as could bo seen 
under his plumed helmet showed such regu 
lanty of features as is more often seen m 
Qre^ statues than in Imng men and women 
His heard, according to the custom of the 
"Western tribes of Bajpute, was divided in two 
by a short shaven mterval m the middle of 
the chin Altogether he appeared to be the 
beau ideal of a Rajput warrior, and it was no 
vender that Comlavati looked upon him with 
more favour than she showed any of her many 
other suitors 

Fath Jang, in his face figure, and equip 
ment, was about ns different from his Rajput 
ad^ersa^y as one strong and valiant warrior 
Can. be &om another If his face was wantiu*? 
in regulanty of feature, all its lines expressed 
energy and decision His sword and shield and 
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armour were entirely devoid of ornament, but 
brightly burnished and of the best materii^, 
as had been proved in many a hard fight, 
the dints of which might still bo discerned on 
helm, buckler, and breastplate. In etaturo 
Fath Jang was half a head less than 
Singh, but he had the advantage in breadth 
of cheat, and his arms were long and ^e^y^ 
"While the contour of the Rajput’s figure under 
his coat of mail was such as might degenerate 
into corpulency at a later period of his lif®i 
the Moslem was all bone and muscle. 

Such were the two men who now advanced 
to meet in mortal combat. When they came 
to close quarters the Rajput invited his ad- 
versary to deliver the first blow. Whether 
this invitation W’as due to a chivalrous gener- 
osity or implied an assumption of superiority, 
it was accepted by Path Jang, w-ho wasta 
practical soldier, and thought that, when oi^e 
engaged in combat, he should do his best hy 
all honourable means to kill his enemy. Fath 
Jang’s first blow was delivered with such force 
that, though half parried, it razed the gay 
plume of the Rajput's helmet. Then began 
a rapid exchange of sword cuts, in which the 
impetuous assaults of the Moslem forced his 
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cneiny for the most part to stand on the de* 
fensive The combat seemed very equal 
For Earn Singh also was a master of the 
swordsman’s art, and his greater height gave 
him some advantage Hard pressed as he 
was, he showed even m the heat of the 
combat the courteous chivalry with which he 
had commenced it When Fath Jung's foot 
slipped on a loose stone, he generously lowered 
his point till hi3 opponent had regained his 
equilibrium. This action of his was contem- 
plated with different feedings by the spec- 
tators A few nobler spirits applauded his 
.graceful courtesy, while the majonty con- 
demned him as a fool for sacriffcing any 
advantage offered by chance m an encounter 
with such a formidable adversary Possibly 
Earn Singh began to take the latter view him 
^self presently, when be began to be worn out 
by the untiring energy of his opponent, when 
perspiration began to pour from e\ery limb, 
and he could not got a moment’s breathing 
space At last, fcanng that he might be 
defeated through sheer physical exhaustion 
if the struggle were continued much longer, 
ho determined to make a desperate effort 
which would probably end the combat. After 
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parrying one of tlic Mogul's strokes he <h<i 
rcpl) ^\lLll hi3 sword, but gathering Iuni‘«elf 
together under lus brass shield and (rusting to 
his superior weight, chaiged straight ngninst 
the cnem} So sudden mid fierce was his 
onslaught, that c\cn Fath Jnng’s sword wos 
not quick enough to strike him as he ad 
aauced Tlic strong spike m the centre of 
Ram Singh’s shield struck the throat of the 
Mogul and inflicted a gnsly wound The 
lighter Moslem was home back two or three 
feet bj the greater weight of the Rajput, and 
It was with great diflicultj that he kept his 
footing Howcacr, m the end he managed* 
to spring aside, and, as he did ‘'O, delivered 
such a stroke on the helmet of the exhausted 
Rajput, that he felled him to the ground, 
where he laj unconscious. Tlius in the end 
Fath Jang stood ^uctonous o\er his fallen 
enemy, although the blood tncklmg from 
his throat over lus breastplate showed how 
narrowly be had himself escaped overthrow 
and death 

It IS pleasant to record that the terms of 
the treaty were faithfully observed Fath 
Jang and his followers left Naharghur with 
their arms and the plunder they had seized 
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wKen they first entered the palace. Earn 
Singh, 'who turned out to have been only 
stunned and not killed by the stroke of the 
Mogul sword, soon recovered and married 
Camlavati. 



The Exile 


M any long years ago there was to be seen 
issuing from the eouthem gate of one 
of the great cities of Bajputana a body o 
soldiers about 1000 strong. There was httio 
of the joy and pride of strength and conscious 
■valour to be seen on their countenances. 
Though they looked as fine a company o 
warriors as ever went forth to do battle for 
freedom and glory, their faces were sad, an 
they proceeded on their way in a silence un- 
broken by conversation or song. Saddest o 
all was their leader, a tall and powerful Bajpn 
prince. The cause of the melancholy tua 
overpowered him and his followers was plainly 
revealed by his attire. His clothes were 
black; he bore a black shield and a sword 
with a black scabbard ; and the noble charger 
that he rode was also black. All showed too 
plainly that sentence of exile had been 
solemnly pronounced upon him, and that he 
was required to leave for over the land that ho 
loved. His only crime was tlint he was the 
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eldest son of the great Uajah of Dliir. Al» 
though his nohlo form and character and the 
valour he had manifested on several hard- 
fought fields marked him out as in every way 
well fitted to succeed to the throne, parental 
partiality for hU younger brother, a late-born 
eon, and the influence of a young wife, Sooja 
Bai, the mother of that younger son, had 
induced Hiramut Singh’s father to deny him 
his birthright and declare his younger brother 
the heir to the crown. Thus young Bappa 
Lai, a boy of fifteen, remained in tbo palace 
and looked forward impatiently to the day 
tvhcD his old father’s death would raise him to 
the throne, while his elder brother, Ilimmut 
Singh, went forth to seek his fortune in foreign 
lands, lie did not, however, go alone, for a 
thousand of Ids followers, who had often 
enlarged to victory by his side, refused to 
desert his fallen fortunes. The old rajah was 
only too glad to let those dc\otcd adherents 
follow his banished son, so that there might 
bo no one left behind likely to oppose the 
pcaocablo succesatou of Bappa Lai 

However, moat of the ctded Rajputs were 
young, and the high spmts of yonth will not 
long submit to the thraldom of melancholy. 
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After they had gone some distance and lost 
sight of the towers and palaces of their nati\c 
town, their hearts began to revive a little, and 
many of the more adventurous spints among 
them began to looh forward, not without plea- 
surable anticipations, to the prospect of winning 
for thcmschcs in foreign lands, by their good 
swords, the position and the glory they were 
denied at home After a long march they 
halted to rest by a stream of pure water in a 
noble forest, where their bows and arrows soon 
provided them with plenty of > enison for their 
mid day meal They there discussed their 
plans for the future, which in the sad hour? 
that preceded their departure had been left 
undetermined Some were for taking to the 
hills and raising the standard of revolt in the 
hope of securmg by force their return from 
exile This proposal was rejected with scorfi 
by their noble leader “‘What^’’ exclaimed 
Himmut Singh, “shall we show our love for 
our country and our desire to be restored to it 
by lighting up the flames of civil war^ Let 
UB rather prove ourselves worthy of our birth 
by drawing our swords against the enemies of 
our land and our religion Are there not 
plenty of Afghans and Moguls to drive out of 
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They would almost certainly bo all killed by 
tbo enemy in the end But that probability 
tiiey ■\^cre prepared to face, provided they 
could first send at least an equal number of 
Moslems to the shades below 

So they left the forest with the resolution of 
men who had made up their mind what to do 
After crossing the border, they proceeded 
southwards by forced marches night and day, 
making the shortest possible halts They 
were favoured by fortune No Mogul troops 
were encountered on the way, and on the 
mommg of the third day they saw rising 
before them the great woUs of Bar and the 
huge rocky hiU on which the fortress was 
budt Hero agam fortune favoured the brave 
Most of the garrison of the castle, fearmg no 
attack, had gone out to take part in a great 
hunt The Eajputs, being informed of thir, 
bided their time until the huntmg party 
returned laden with the spoils of the chase 
Wlien the gates were thrown open to admit 
the returning huntsmen, Himmut Singh and 
his horaemen charged down suddenly from 
their place of concealment and attacked them, 
cutting them off from tlie gates of the castle. 
Surprised by this sudden onslaught, many of 
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the Moguls ■were easily cut to pieces, and those 
who escaped fled into the surrounding country. 
Those of the garrison who had been left 
behind in the fortress hurried to the gates and 
shut them as quickly as possible to keep out 
the Eajputs. All this had been anticipated by 
the Kajput leader. He had therefore ordered 
the main body of his foot-soldiers to go round 
to the opposite side of the fortress and scale 
the walla, w’hich, as he expected, were left 
undefended owing to the rush of the hloguls 
ftom the inside to the open gates. The Raj- 
puts climbed like cats up the rock and over 
the undefended , walls. AYhen a sufficient 
number of them had assembled on the ram- 
parts, they made for tho gates, and, quickly 
overpowering all opposition, opened them wide 
end admitted Himmot Singh and his horsemen. 
Tlins, with little loss,of life, the bold company 
of exiles found themselves masters of one of 
the strongest border castles iif the Mogul 
Empire. 

The castle of Bar stood on a rocky hill 
commanding a rich and populous stretch of 
country. It was strongly fortified on three 
sides; less so on the fourth, where the natural 
wall of rock was almost perpendicular, and 
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was much higher than on the other thn 
aides, owing to the action of the river flowin 
beneath and hollowing a deep bed for itsc 
when swollen by the rains. Tlie Rajput 
found the granaries stored with a plentih 
supply of grain of different kinds. They ak 
found a number of cattle, which of course wer 
useless to them as food, and only excited thci 
anger against those who could satisfy thei 
appetites at the expense of the holy animal 
There was also a fair supply of munitions oi 
war, especially of large stones collected on the 
tops of the walls, in order that they might oe 
hurled down on any enemy below. 

For some time the Rajputs were 
molested in the citadel they had won. They 
did not, however, remain inactive, but busily 
engaged themselves in plundering expe^tions 
agam.st the towns in the neighbourhood, mm 
which they gathered rich spoils. Presently a 
small ilogul array was sent to check them 
eprcdations, and as time went on and rein- 
forcements came in, it became large enough to 
mvest the castle and prevent the BajputA from 
Venturing into the open. Such siege artilleiy 
as Was kno'ttm m those days was brought up, 
un the blockade tras converted into a siege, 
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in ■whicli many attacla were made on tlio 
■walls and repulsed -witii spmt by tbe Eajput 
gamson 

The besiegers soon found that they had no 
easy task before them Direct assaults failed 
owing to the height of the ■walls and the 
steepnesa of the rocks on T\hich the \\alls were 
built Little could be effected by all the 
artillery that the Mogul governor of the pro- 
■vmce had been able to get together The 
stones hnded by the catapults rebounded 
harmlessly firom tbe rocky hiU, and the two or 
three old fashioned cannon brought to bear 
upon the walls were equally mcapable of doing 
mischief, except one that burst ■with a loud 
explosion and caused the death of six gunners 
After that accident Asaf Khan, the Mogul 
commander, determmed to put his faith m 
nrt>re old fashioned siege operations. He had 
several great war elephants ■with him, which 
he resolved to employ as battermg rams to 
break open the great gate of the fortress It 
was, however, impo^ible to brmg the elephants 
up td the gate under the galhng discharges of 
stones and arrows to which they would be 
exposed. To meet this difficulty Asaf Khan 
ordered the construction of a sabat or ca\ ered 
urn) , 
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■way largo cnougli for an elephant to pass 

along. 

This was, however, easier said than done. 
The peasants from the surrounding country, 
impressed to aid in the work of construction, 
ran away whenever they had a chance of 
escaping from the whips of the soldiers in 
charge of them. As most of them were 
Hindus, co-religionists of the besieged, the 
task imposed upon them was an odious one, 
and it was rendered trebly odious by the fact 
that it was very dangerous and that they were 
given no pay for their labours. Nevertheless 
the work proceeded, however slowly. When 
the sabat had been constructed for some dis- 
tance, the strong buffalo and cow hides on its 
roof afforded protection to the workmen bring- 
ing materials to the front part, which was st;!! 
in process of construction. But the nearer 
the sabat approached the walls, the more 
dangerous was the position of those building 
it, exposed as they ■were to arrows, and even 
eventually to javchus and stones, hurldi et 
them from the top of the walls. At last, 
however, after seven or eight days’ incessant 
labour, the mouth of the sabat was as close to 
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tlie 'walls as ib could be advanced •witbout 
exposing it to the certainty of being crushed 
by the huge rock balanced over the gateway, 
and ready to be precipitated below when 
occasion required 

On the evening on which the great sabat 
was completed, a high fe3ti\al was held in the 
Mogul camp to celebrate the success achieved 
On the following day the battering elephants 
were to advance against the doomed gat ) along 
the corridor prepared for them But m this 
case the besiegers were to learn by bitter cx- 
pcnenco the truth of the proverb that “ there’s 
many a slip 'twixt the cup and the lip” 
The castle of Bar bad originally been a Rajput 
stronghold It had an underground passage 
leading to a sally port, the existence of which 
■VTis well known to the Rajput chiefe, and 
had been carefully concealed from their foes 
Himmut Singh, who was as sagacious as he 
was valiant, wisely determined not to make 
use of this secret sally port till he had an 
opportunity of doing so with crushing effect. 
He thought that such on opportunity had now 
come 

On the mght of Mogul revelry the sabat 
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■was not as carefully guarded as it should have 
heen. The Moguls had been lulled into a 
false idea of security against attack by the tact 
that tlie garrison tad liitlierto confined 
selves to defending tto walls, and tad never 
ventured upon a sally. They did not^ ’ ow 
ttat tliis policy tad been followed by Hmunu 
Singt with tte express purpose of maldng ® 
besiegers careless, and tbat tbo Kajputs a 
etnfed against tte self-restraint imposed upon 

them by tbeir leader’s order. So tto besiege 
ate, and drank, and made merry, and tto sa 
was left unguarded except at tte end neares^ 
tto costlc gate. 

At about midnigtt, when tte revelry ^ 
at its tigtest pitch, Ilimmut Singh and - 
of tis bravest followers issued silently ff®^ 
the sally-port Avoiding tbo front of 
sabat, which they knew to be guarded, t ley 
yioured inflammable oil over tto greater par 
of the construction, and set Cro to it at the 
end farthest from the castle gate. As t 
wind was blonnng from the besiegers iatnp 
towards tlio castle, tbe fire, fed with abundant 
supplies of oil, rushed itipUlly in a great mass 
of flame along the aabat TIic lal>our3 of many 
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days were thus destroyed almost in a moment. 
During the sally the besiegers’ camp was a 
scene of the wildest confusion. The Mogul 
soldiers ran to and fro, uncertain at what 
point the enemy were to he found. Many of 
them, being half-armed and carrying torches, 
presented an easy mark for the arrows and 
javelins of their foemen, who were shrouded 
in the darkness of a moonless night "When at 
last the confusion was somewhat abated and 
the Jlahometons became capable of concerted 
action, Hunmut Singh rang a bell, the sound- 
ing of which had been agreed upon as the 
eiga&l of retreat. As soon as this signal was 
given, the Rajputs cosily disengaged them- 
selves and returned to the sally-port from 
which they had issued. Besides destroying 
1Jio sabat, nearly every one of them had 
killed his man, and, owing to the favourable 
circumstances and their leader's skill, they 
had themselves suffered very httlo loss. 

However, the followers of Mahomet are de- 
termined men and not easily dispnitesd. The 
fact that one sabat hod been destroyed was no 
reason why they should not construct another. 
Onco more the weary work was recommenced. 
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llfiving now hy n ylmrp Icnmt to re- 

cognize t!ic (iivring nnd cntcrpri‘<c of their 
foe, they ret Btrong gimrtU to defend the new 
Mhnt night nnd day while it wns being con- 
fitruclcd, Thii time, however, the Bftjpnts 
mnelo no KiUy, although they mode Bomc vain 
nttempU to set the enbat on tiro with com- 
bustihlo miMilca. At last tho work waa once 
more completed, end tho groat living batter- 
ing-rams, or rather battcring-clcphanU?, wero 
brought foiAvard for their appointed tosk- 
Tiicro were tlircc powerful war-clephonU 
in tho besieging army, whose weight and 
strength wero considered to bo sufiicient to 
break through tho strongest barriers. As tho 
gate of Bar Castle bristled with sharp spikes 
fused there with the express purpose of meeting 
or preventing tho impact of the foreheads of 
elephants, tho great beasts were pro^ddeu 
with frontlets of thick iron. The howdahs 
were also made of plates of tho same metal, 
to defend tho drivers against the missiles 
that would bo discharged from tho wall of^tbo 
fortress. 

One by ono tho elephants were led along 
tho covered way to tho gate. When tho first 
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cjephant emerged from the mouth of the sabat, 
it was greeted with a shower of missiles, many 
of which stuck m its hide But the driver, 
who remained unwounded owmg to the pro- 
tection afforded by the iron screen of the 
howdah, managed to mduce the animal to 
move right up to the gate, which wnth lowered 
front It began to batter, reckless of the pro 
truding spikes Just at this moment destruc 
tion fell upon it in th^ shape of the mass of 
rock that had long been balanced on the wall 
3ust over the gate The great beast, wounded 
mortally on the shoulder by the fall of the 
Jagged rock, in its death agony rushed off 
ma^y, carrying away with it in its flight ft 
portion of the front of the sabat 

Although this penlously mcreased the inter- 
\ al of space in which the elephants advancing 
from the sabat were exposed unprotected to 
the stones and weapons hurled down by the 
garrison, it was resohed to repeat the attack 
immediately, before there was time for another 
gres^p mass of rock to be poised on the wall 
abofc the gate So the second elephant was 
driven onwards Like the first, it sustained 
without flmchmg the shower of arrows and 
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spcara poured down on it from the wnlls But 
when it was brought nglit up to the gate nnd 
saw the sharp spikes sticking out, it swcr\ cd 
from the encounter, and after a short strugg o 
with its drner fairly turned tail^ 

The hopes of the Moguls were now centred 
in the one reranming elephant. If it shou 
fail them, all the labour and blood c^pen e 
on the construction of the sabnt would 
to h'l^ 0 been wasted However, the third e c 
pliant showed no inclination to flinch from its 
task Unchecked by stone or imssilo weapon, 
it advanced resolutely to the attack, and wnt 
Its armed frontlet levelled the iron «pikes oh 
the gates Then, throwing all its weight into 
the work, it battered the gate till the tunher 
and iron creaked and groaned again If 
puts can tremble, those within the gate, seeing 
it shake under the force of the elephants 
charge, trembled for the safety of the fortre'S 
they had so well and so long defended 

But the hour of the fall of the castle had 
not yet come Among the heavy stonet, end 
sliarp weapons with winch its hide was assiiiled, 
the elephant paid bttle attention to the shght 
tickling sensation caused by the end of a rope 
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tubbing against its neck. Yet it was tbis rope 
that proved its destruction. For it vras firmly 
listened to a battlement on the top of the nnll, 
and dovm it slid Himmut Singh ^th a sharp 
dagger in his teeth. 

■When the bold Rajpnt alighted on the ele- 
phant’s hoirdah, he soon despatched the driver, 
who had no better weapon to defend himself 
with than the elephant -goad. Tlie elephant, 
intent on its battering operations, did not 
notice what was happening on its back, and 
continued all the time charging the wall, till 
Himmut Srngb, having killed the driver, crept 
‘along its head, and, bending down, hammered 
a long nail through its skull into its brain 
with a hammer that he had brought with him 
for that purpose. As the Eajput bent dovm 
gnd drove in the nail, the wounded animal 
shook its huge head so violently that he lost 
his balance and fell to the ground, but not 
before he had effected his purpose, and ren- 
dered the elephant useless for further opera- 
tions against the castle. Knowing that his 
enS, had been secured, he calmly prepared for 
his death. The Moguls fiom the sabat rushed 
out upon him, a hundred against one. But 
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before they could reach him, ho suddenly 
noticed that the rope by which he had de- 
scended to the back of the elephant was 
dangling in reach of his hand. To such an 
athlete as he was, it '^va3 no difficult feat 
to swarm up the rope. Luckily he escaped 
unwounded from the arrows shot at him by 
the besiegers, and soon stood safe and sound 
among his friends on the top of the castle 
wall. 

After this great failure siege operations 
began to languish a while. The besiegers set 
about constructing an artificial mound, whioh^ 
was intended, when completed, to overtop the 
castle walls. On this work the attention of 
the opposed forces was now chiefly concen- 
trated. It was probable that the position of 
affairs would remain unaltered until either^ 
the mound was elevated to a sufficient height, 
or want of provisions starved the garrison into 
the surrender which their enemies regarded 
as being sooner or later inevitable. 

One evening, however, a startling variety 
was introduced into the monotonous course of 
events by the appearance of a local cow-herd 
in the tent of the Mogul general. This man, 
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thoEgli a Hindu, promised for a rc^\ard, ■uhicli 
^ ould make liim by far the richest man in his 
communit} , to reveal a path by 'which access 
might be obtamed to the castle Ho admitted 
that the path was dangerous, as it led up the 
almost precipitous rock on the north side of 
the castle. But just on this account the wall 
was low m that quarter, and if an attacking 
patty once got to the top of the rock, they 
would have a fair chance of foremg an entrance 
into the castle Kasim Khan, a nephew of the 
Mogul commander, a young and gallant sol 
diet, who had long been hoping for some 
opportunity of showing his valour, eagerly 
volunteered to take the lead in the dangerous 
enterprise 

His request was granted, and in the dark 
ness of midnight, with 500 men specially 
selected for their courage and ngihty, he made 
his way, led by the cow herd, round the castle 
to the point from which the perilous ascent 
had to be made. 

Atilast they crossed the stream that 'washed 
the ^oot of the tremendous precipice, and 
began to mount it m single file, for, owing 
to tho.narrowness of the path, no other course 
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of procedure possible. The milkman Tvcnt 
first, Kasim Khan second, .and then his fol- 
lowers, all barefooted and lightly arrned. 
The path went straight upwards in a bee-hne, 
following a course marked by small foot-ho es, 
and occasionally, where the ascent was quite 
perpendicular, by great iron nails fixed firmly 
in the rock. Strict silence was observed, an 
great care was taken to avoid displacing loose 
stones. Slowly and cautiously the Jlog^ 
mounted up and up. "When the head of t 0 
long lino had safely reached tbe top of t 0 
precipice and the foot of the wall, the mi ‘ 
man was pushed aside and Kasim Khan 
himself took the lead. As has hecu men- 
tioned above, the wall at this point was very 
low, and could easily be climbed by a 
of ordinary activity. Therefore, now that 
rock was scaled, the attacking party had a fair 
chance of effecting a lodgment in the castle» 
if only the sentries were absent or could he 
quickly and quietly overpowered. 

"With a beating heart Kasim Klian' sur- 
mounted the parapet, peering into the dark- 
ness beyond. Just os he was securing his 
foothold, a strong arm was suddenly thrust 
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out and gave him a violent push on the bicast. 
The unfortunate young Mogul tremble^ for 
a moment in the balance, and then fell back- 
wards right on the head of the soldier who 
immediately followed him. The two, hilling 
together, involved in their destruction all 
their followers, most of whom were actually 
carried away by the impact of their tun^hling 
comrades, while others lost their footing in 
their vain efforts to get out of the way. The 
silence of the night was suddenly and hor- 
ribly broken by the rattling of swordg and 
armour against the hard rock, by the oaths 
Jiss3 prajwf SsHjsg }fy fie 

stones hurled down upon them by the stjutrica 
on the wall. One moment Kasim Blhan had 
stood on the top of the battlement full qf tigli 
hope and battle ardour; the next, he lay a 
mangled corpse in the water-course a thousand 
feet below, among the dead and dying followers 
who had perished under his leadership. 

The arm thus opiiortunely thrust out, which 
in a\nomcnt sent so many Moguls to the other 
world, was the arm of Ilimrout Singh ft was 
hU practice at all hours of the night to patrol 
the rtimiurU of the castle and see that the 
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sentries ^ ere tit their posts On this occasion, 
ns he walked along the northern Tvall m the 
deep stillness of that windless night, his keen 
ear detected the noise caused by a loose stone, 
wliioh Kasim Kian, as ho was climbmg op to 
wall, happened to displace with his foot s 
looked over in the nick of time, and, seeing 
foeman, pushed him backwards with all t e 
advantage of strength that he derived from 
hi3 firmer standing ground 

hleantime the Rajput garnson, m spite ot 
the hnlhant success with which it had resist© 
all secret and open attacks, was so stnc 7 
hemmed in that it was impossible for it o 
obtam any provisions from the country roun 
The stock of gram m the castle began to o 
exhausted, and Himmut Singh had to recog 
nize the disagreeable feet that death by sWr 
vation was staring him and his followers lu 
the face Also a letter brought by a trusty 
messenger came from his wife, telling bun that 
his presence was urgently required at homo to 
save his father fiom imminent danger^ the 
exact nature of which was not revealed for 
fear that the letter might be mtercepted On 
both these grounds he determmed to try and 
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extricate himself and his men from a position 
that could not he much longer tenable. 

The night choaen for the attempt proved to 
he darh and thundery The Moguls had for 
a long time been directing all their attention 
to the construction and defence of the artificial 
mound in front of the castle. In order that 
they might he confirmed m their apprehen 
Bions of attack in thi^ gnarter, a Hindu 
peasant was bribed to go secretly to the Mogul 
commander and inform him that Himmnt 
Smgh had sn ora a solemn oath to level the 
olmoxioQs mound to the ground before it rose 
as high as the castle v;aU The success of the 
attack upon the sabat presented the Mognis 
from despising this as an empty threat, and 
the result vraa that an undue amount of the 
btsieging forces was contmually under anus in 
the neighbourhood of the threatened mound. 

The exit of the Rajput gamson was made 
on the opposite side, not far from the prcci 
pitous rock up which Kasim Khan had led his 
fotloro hope UncncumbcTed by the presence 
of women and children, they easily and noise- 
Itsaly descended to the bed of the water couree 
Fcrbfps they might have got clear away with 
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out having to strike a blov:, had not a flash o| 
lightning suddenly illuminated the scene, an 
revealed the Rajputs to a group of Mahometan 
soldiers v^ho vrere on guard at this portion o 
the besieging lines Immediately the alarm 
was given, and all round the Mogul encamp 
ment there was arming in hot haste ana 
hurrying to and fro lilost of the Moguls, 
however, m accordance with orders given m 
anticipation of such an emergency as a night 
attach, concentrated in the direction of the 
mound, so that there was only a small body 
of men to bar the path of the Rajputs to free 
dom and their native land. Their resistance 
'aas o\erpouercd after a short struggle, the 
Rajputs made their way homewards, and on 
the following morning the Moguls entered tlio 
deserted stronghold vluch had so long dcfi*d 
them 

Tlic Rajputs, retreating northwards hj rapid 
marches soon crowed the border and found 
themselves in their own country Re^c^cntl} 
they knelt dow*n and kissed the sacreef soil 
that they had never hoped to stand iipou 
again At this moment n liorseinan, ruling 
mpidlj southwards, in his haste gnllope<^ into 
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tlieir almost before be saw tbcm He 
attempted Ho push bis way tbrough the cn» 
campment and proceed on bis way, but bis 
bndlo was firmlj seized and be was ordered 
to give an account of himself He began bj 
telling some fictitious story, but suddenly, 
seeing Himiaut Singh, he ga\ e a shout of joy 
and surpnse and placed a letter in bis band 
He turned out to be o mcfcenger from Him- 
mut SmgVs wife, bearing a letter written in 
cypher which convejed startling intelligence 
” Come back, at all risks," it said “ your 
father is going with Sooja Bai and Bappa 
Zal to the summer palace His life or bis 
liberty is in danger” 

Himmnt Smgb on reading tins alarming 
news wasted no tune. He congratulated bun- 
s^ on his "good fortune in having met the 
messenger halfway But be might stdl be 
too late. It was already the merry month of 
Phalgoon, in which the rajah and his coart 
were wont to go clad m robes of green to 
hunt’ m the neighbourhood of the beautiful 
sumtaier palace, built by his ancestors of 
marble from the quarries of Mokrano His 
f«thcy w^ probably already there, exposed to 
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tliQ intrigues of his amhitious wif^ ana uu 
grateful son. 

Himmut Singh’s Enjputs had no hore 
with them. Although the horse »a in tne 
eyes of every true Eajput the ^jec ^ 
almost religious reverence, it had been m 
possible for them to tahe their c o 
chaigers with them down the „ 

rooky path by which they had kft tne 
castle of Bar. Therefore Himmut Bmg 
had to take the horse of the messenger, ana, 
spurring it in liot lioste towards 
palace, he bade his followers come alter 
on foot as fast as they could. , 

A hard ride of five or six hours broug 
Himmut Singh in sight of the fantastic 
that crowned his father’s favourite su 
retreat. He had now to proceed wth 
caution, as he was a banished man, an 
discovery of his identity might lead to 
death or imprisonment, or at least preven 
him from saving his father. Ho coul no 
show himself openly, and although dveiy 
moment might be precious, he thought i ^ 
better to tie his horse to a tree and advance 
on foot by by-patlis through the jungle t® 
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the patic\ The shades of night, now rapidly 
falling, m^e it more easy for him to escape 
lotice The numerous lights of the palace 
showed plamly that the court was already 
there Hunmut Smgh, keepmg carefully m 
the shade, approached the walls of the palace, 
aud made hia way to a window on the ground 
floor, from which a most hnlhant light shone 


into the darkness of night 

■When he looked through the window, hia 
eyes were riveted on what he saw His father 
aud Bappa Lai were at their cvenmg meal, 
the simple dishes of which consisted of veni- 
son, pulse, and maize From the satisfied 
smile on the old man’s countenance he seemed 


to ho enjoying a well cooked meal, rendered 
all the more acceptable by a long day spent 
iin the fresh country air E\ery now and 
then he mernly rallied his young son and 
Booja Bav, who had supenntended the 
cooking herself, and was now assiduously 
emplojing her fan to cool her lord and master 
and her son, and to keep the persistent lly olF 
thed food The boy seemed ill at ease, and 
*inade little response to the good natured jests 
of hi^ father Sooja Bai’a brow uas adorned 
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■witli a carcanet of splendid rubie^a^d pen 
dants of the same precious stone <Qung horn 
the lohes of her ears. She was dressed in a 
rohe that displayed to the greatest advontag 
her enchantmg beauty. Her sari of ruing 
gold, purple, and green stripes, wound rouna 
her lissome form, made her look in Hinunu 
Singh’s eyes Uke a beautiful baleful ■ 

and he no longer wondered at his father 
infatuation. - 

Presently he saw her go to the side oi 
room to prepare a howl of sherbet 'Wit ® 
own fair hands. There was something u iyo 
in her air which entirely scaped the notice o 
her doting husband, but not the keen g 
of her stepson, who saw that Bappa La 
also following her motions with stealthy glances 
Wliat was that paper that she hastily extmctf 
from a fold in her dress, and tho contents o 
which she poured into tho jewelled cha icc 
In a moment the truth flashed upon Himmu 
' Singh’s mind, and without ceremony be burs 
through tho window and stood in the centre 
of tho room. ^ 

, nU father started up in fear and indig- 
nation, and clapped his hands to suminbn his 
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guards m tlio ante-TOom. As they rusted 
iu, ho dl]dd upon them in excited tones to 
seize the intruder. “Rash young man," he 


exclaimed, “you" shall pay dearly for re- 
turning from banishment, and thus violating 
the sanctity of your father’s privacy. You 
must bo cither mad or a traitor.” “I am 


neither mad not a traitor,” replied Himmut 
Singh. “ You wiW find out who is the traitor, 
if you ask Sooja Bai to make Bappa Lai 
drink the cup of sherbet she has just now pre- 
pared for your honoured Ups." On hearing 
this the fair false face of Sooja Bai became 
ashy pale, ond sbe fell unconscious on tbo 
ground. One of tbo guards took the cup, and 
when ho had slowly poured out the liquid, 
there remained sparkling nt the bottom a 
t^ll-talc little heap of diamond dust, that, but 
for llimmut Singh's mtervention, would have 
tom the Iwwcls of the Rajah of Dhir, and 
can*M him to die a death of agony. 

It^wns now the old rajah's turn to look pale 
Rt the thought of what he had escaped. In a 
mofnent hi5 infatuation for his beautiful young 
1 ^ifc was changed into loathing, and he rccog- 
nircil the loyalty of his elder son, whom he 
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had so unjustly banished. 

Sooja Bai were kept in strict cffdtfdy that 
they might pay the penalty of their treason, 
and Himmut Singh was restored to £ivonr. 

That atonement might be made for t o 
unjust banishment of IBmmut Singh in t o 
publfc’ manner in which the sentence a 
been carried out, it was arranged that on t o 
morrow the rajah should return in state to 
his* capital, accompanied by Himniut 
and his followers, who were not long belun 
in arriving at the summer palaco. Tlio cava • 
cade was splendid and impressive, and gey 
and bright as the retinue which had followc 
Ilimmut Singh to banishment just three 
months before bad been sombre and melan- 
choly. Himmut Singh, in a rich robe orna- 
mented with jewels, rode at tho right haiK* 

of his king and father, llis countenance 
expressed the gladness felt by a patriot ^'hen 
he returns to the native land lie had nc^e^ 
expected to visit again. Equally joyous^wero 
the counlcnnnccs of tlio soldiers and citircns 
wlio ixmrcd out of tho gates to wclcoino^thc 
return of tho hero from bnni‘*hinent after 
glorious conflict witli tho Mogul foe, amr after 
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saving life of the father vrlio had banished 
him. vrholo city was illuminated that 
night, and every heart was glad, hot gladdest 
of all v-as the heart of Himmut Singh’s ■wife 
when her husband was restored to her. •• 



A Soldier of Fortune 


IVrOT far to tlie north and south of the 
-1-1 holder line of the Bombay and IMadras 
Presidencies, and within little more than a 
hundred miles of each other, lie the mins o 
what were once two rich, powerful, and pope 
lous cities They boro the proud names o 
Byapur and Vijayanngar, both of wbiob, being 
interpreted, mean the same thing, namely, tlio^ 
city of victory Byapur was a Slabomctan, 
Vyayanagar a Hindu capital, and their ruins 
at the present day arc epitomes of all that is 
most charnctenstic of the icry different ic 
ligions and civilizations \%hich they represent* 
In Byapur the mosques, now no longer 
thronged with congregations of tlic faithful* 
are beautiful specimens of the skill of the 
Mahometan architect, who debarred from 
cmbelhshmg his works wnth the figures of 
men and animals, had to de^otc all his 
attention to hoautj of form, and to ^such 
chaste and refined ornamentation as can ho 
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ptoduced'by tbe sldlfuUy interwoven trace^ 
of lines' '^bis artistic moderation, more aldn 
to Greek tk'an oriental art, made tke mosques » 
fitting temple of the one God to whom Islam 
bends its forehead in prayer. How different 
is the wild grandeur holering on grotesque- 
ness that characterizes the huge temples of 
Shiva, Krishna, "Rama, and the other gods of 
the Hindu Pantheon, that still rise high from 
the site of Vijayanagar. although the spaces 
between are now cultivated fiel^, from which 
the peasant with harah cries frightens the 
hungry crowt 

Three hundred years ago the spectacle pre- 
sented by Bijapur at a distance was much the 
Shuuc as It presents now to the modem traveller 
approachmq it by the Southern Maratha Rail- 
itay. A cavalier, well armed and mounted, 
who in December, 1564, was riding over tbc 
ridges to the south-west of the city, saw, much 
as wc may sec them now, defined against the 
horizon, the forms of tombs and mosques and 
except that they were not ret 
dtrtunatcd by the great dome of the Go] 
OamWx, one of the rrondere of the world 
xthitS was coustrarted a centniy later a, £, 
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mausoleum for the Saitau Mahmua his 
family. He had worshipped jjfe grea 
mosques at Constantmople, and visited 
Mark’s at Venice, and St. PeJ^rs an 
Pantheon at Rome; but the great and beaa * 
ful buildings that he saw before him, when 
entered the gates of Bijapur, were sue ^ 
could still impress him with wonder after a 
that he had seen in the most famous cities 0 
Europe. Nor was he less impressed by 
crowds of people on foot, in carriages, an o 
horseback that thronged the streets, all, 
he could see, in their gayest attire, as if f 
were going to some great festival. Ho cd* 
quired of one of the stream of people flowing 
to the centre of the city what was going on. 
The man stared with astonishment and sail , 
" Surely you must be a stranger in’tho country 
if you do not know that the sultou is holding 
high festival to celebrate his marriage wdth 
Chand Bibi, the peerless daughter of Husain 
Nizam Shah of i\Jimednngar. To-day in tlio 
great amphitheatre there are to be combats 
of animals nud bull-fights, and lost of nil a 
grand tournament for gallant ca\’aljera liho 
yourself, tlie victor^ which is to gain Js his 
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prize the post of ceptam of the sultan’s body- 
guard”^ 

Our herd, for such 'wo taay call him, thanVcd 
hia iiifonDa\*t, and immediately resolved that 
ho could not better introduce himself to the 
court and Pnnee of Bijapur than by takmg 
part m the tournament. If he could wm the 
prize of \alour, the captaincy of the body- 
guard ivould be a good beginning to his 
Indian career, and might be tbc steppmg- 
stone to still higher hononrs and position 
Ho ivas a Turk, born m Constontmoplo, who, 
after many ad> entutes, had found himself m 
* India, and determined to offer Lis sword to 
the Bijapur state, which was at this time 
continually at war, and might bo expected 
to welcome a good soldier, for such Yusuf 
^Chan cerfainly was. lie was now m the 
pnmo of life, and bj his valour had won 
himself a name among Iho bravest soldiers of 
Ihrkcj He had every reason to expect the 
higlicst honours that Suleyman tbe hlagni- 
ficent so hbemlly conferred on the defenders 
of the faith and the empire, but ju«!t when 
one ^of the principal commands in tbc Turkish 
army ecemed within hia reach, ho had tho 
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misfortune to be wounded and taken 
at sea by a gaUey belonging „ 

of St. Jolm. His captors sold f him t 
Portuguese merchant who was ^ e p 
of sailing with a richly-laden argosy ’ 

the great capital of the Portugese 
menta in India. On the voyage Yi^nf ® 
asked to be allowed to serve among 
men who had been taken on board “r 
defence of the vessel and her valuable ca g ■ 
Until they came near India the 
tedious and uneventful. But soon after 7 
made tlie coast of India, tbc ship was attacKea 
at night when she was riding at . 

the darkness the pirates came out from 
lairs in the creeks of the hlalahar coast, su 
prised the vessel, and clambered^ on to ^ i 
deck. They vrere in such ovenrhe 
numbers that they vrould certainly ave 
gained possession of the vessel but for 
presence of mind of Yusuf Khan, who quic * 7 
' turned one of the deck guns loaded 
grape-shot npon the prow, where the corsairs 
were clustered in a thick mass. Tlicir niimbi rs 


only made the discharge more destructive^ and 
before they had a moment’s respite from tho 
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havoc caused hy the grape shot, Yusuf Khan 
vras m midst, scimitar in hand, slashing 
nght and Uft, followed hy tho bra%est of the 
Portuguese The pirates were thus either 
killed or driven into tho sea, and the vessel 
was saved. 

Tho Portuguese merchant was not ungrate 
ful for the good ser\ice done to him by his 
Turkish slave in that hour of peril "When 
the ship arrived at Goa he immediately ga\e 
Ynsuf Khan his liberty and a large sum of 
money, and promised to recommend him for 
promotion to the ^^ceroy, if he chose to be 
come a Christian and enter the Portuguese 
service But Yusuf Khan was a zealous 
Mahometan, and scorned the idea of givmg up 
hia faith for mercenary motives. He thanked 
the merchant for his kmdness, and told him 
that he preferred to try his fortune at the 
court of one of the Mahometan kmgdoms of 
the Deccan The large sum of money received 
fronvtho merchant he expended on the pur 
chase of a beautiful suit of chain armour, a 
pistol, a sword, a shield, and the finest Arab 
chargyr he could find m the markets of Goa 
Ob enquiry, he found that there was an im 
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mediate prospect of war between Bijapnra ^ 


mediate prospecLoi wm uou. -,r.. ^„„«trar. 
the great Hindu kingdom of “ T- 

He therefore made no stay at 
mediately went inland m the ho-^e o ^ 
a blow for the Mahometan fa.th m>d 
adTancement. Thus it ‘’'“f „ 
himself, in the end of December, . “ 

through the streets of Bijapur to P 
tournament held in honour of the | f 
the sultan. All Add Shah, and Cband B.b. 


'^M'hen ho arrived at the great 

ho told the officials that ho mtended “ ^ . 

pete in the tournament. He ims 


a tuo couriuuiieui/. to a 

ffiven tbc hospitable reception no 
stranger knight. They told him that the 
tournament would not take plo, ^ 
afternoon, and in the meantime lO i' 
signed an honourable scat not far 
king and his nobles, 60 that ho might 
good view of the opening proceedings- 
horse, which fortunately had not carried . J ^ 
far tiiat morning and was still freslu was 
attended to in the royal stables, where it ’'f'a* 
well fed and groomed. Yusuf Klmn h^'n'^clf 
was conducted to an apartment in the ncaly* 
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hns tlio temerity to attack them. The t ^ 
buffaloes now facing each other in e 
theatre of Bijapur charged with such j 

one feU like a dead body t</the gr - 
stunned by the force of the impact, ana ; 
there motionless till the -water-earners 
up and poured gallons of water 
prostrate form. The next item m i 
gramme -was a succession of bull-ng s, 
ducted, not in the cruel and 
which they are managed in Spain, but , 
ing to the more merciful and sportsm ^ 
custom prevalent in southern India. " 
bulls were brought forward with cloths c 
" taining sums of money attached to their ® 
The bull-fighters were on foot, and their o J 
"was to snatch the pieces of cloth . 

horns of the bulls. Those who euccee ec e 
doing this were rewarded by 
sums of money tied up in the clotlis. 
there was not to be seen the horrible spectac 
of gored horses, and bulls cruelly done a 
death. The only danger was incurred by t e 
men who fought the bulls, and that da^og*^^ 
was willingly incurred for the sake of honour 
and reward. 'When the buU-fightxng 
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finished, two great elephants were brought 
forward«to do battle against each other One 
of them, however, did not relish the possibihty 
of being butchered to make an Indian holiday, 
and sought safety m flight, to the amusement 
and mdignation of the spectators The poltroon 
had to be dn\en back by means of sqmbs 
to meet bis adversary, and then the combat 
between the huge beasts began in earnest. 
They dashed tusks and foreheads together till 
they were exhausted by their tremendous 
efforts, and when they could fight no more 
were led or driven off to their respective stalls 
*As soon as the elephants had departed, 
human combatants took their place m the 
’«bape of great Indian and African wrestlers, 
who strove to o\crthrow each other m the 
Sift sand. Indian wrestling is a long and 
tiresome proceeding A wrestlmg bout is 
not decided until one of the competitors lays 
hi3 opponent flat on his Imck, and therefore the 
wre%t\cr who is getting the worst of it throws 
him<»elf forward prone on the ground, from 
winch position It IS almost imposoible to dis 
lodgtj him B> the time all the wrestlin'r 
i/ Itches were finished, Yuauf Khan was be- 
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ginning to weary of playing the inactive r6le 
of looker-on, and oven the proverbial ^atienc 
of Indian spectators was somewlialf tned 
The next event was a sinking and , 

variety m the proceedings, which ^elig e 
the Turkish cavalier as much ns the ^ug' 
protracted wrestling hod weaned him 
now appeared on the arena an 
had been fed up to the proper pitch of nc 
ness, and a superbly mounted officer o 
king’s body-guard. The officer exasperated 
the elephant by nding close up to i 
waving a flag m its face, and dircc ? ,* 

elephant charged, ho rode away, on 
occasion almost allowing the elephan 8 
to reach the hind quarters of his horse 
order to be able to gallop off with requisi 
suddenness, ho had to keep his hors(^ ^ 
were, dancing on its hind-legs when ho 
near the elephant. Once he tempted o 
too closely, and the elephant’s tusks actua y 
struck his horse's flanks Eaen in this 8 
tremity hw fine horsemanship saved um 
flora the destruction that seemed immineu 
Tliough the horse was shaken and almosttover 
throvra by the shock, he kept his scat, aa 
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managed to nde off gracefully from his posi- 
tion of peril Tlie gallant horseman was then 
summoned to ndo up before the throne of 
the kmg, who saw where the marks of the 
elephant’s tusks had ruffled the eharger’a 
glossy stin Ho was presented v,ith a gold 
cham from hia monarch’s neck ns a reward for 
hi 3 splendid exluhition of horsemanship, and 
rode away amid the loud plaudits of the 
spectators 

After this, as it was nov> nearly mid day 
and the sun was powerful, lliero was an inter- 
>al of a few hours for rest and refreshment 
^foro the commencement of the great com 
petition which was to bo the clunar of the 
da/s entertainment. Some of the spectators 
^ent homo, while others remained to retain 
iHiwcsaion of their scats. Among those 11110 
nent away was Yusuf Khan Ho nas too 
old a soldier to neglect the opportunity of 
preparing with all due caro for tlio arduous 
contest before him So ho bmeed up his 
rnuvilcg bj a refreshing Turkish Imth and took 
hght mulKlay meal at the tables prondwl 
for fiJmnRCrs by the ho^pitalitj of Ah A< 1 
■ &'ah. Then, after a short rest, ho armed 
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from tlio court of the great Emperor Akbar 
As these four had distinctly surpassed all the 
others in tilting at the nog, they alorje were 
granted the privilege of continuing the con- 
test in n more dangerous and more knightly 
manner * The tournament was to bo conducted 
according to the rules of jousting that were 
observed m the middle ages, not Only m 
Christendom, but olso m Mahometan countries, 
when Christian and Paynim chivalry 

" Joiiat«d at Aapramont and MonUtban, 

Ehmasco, or ‘Morocco or Trcbisood" 

Tlhe cumh’rt was- to 6u AtrgihJ d otrfrance 
with pointed lances, and not mth the arms 
of courtesy No other weapon but the lance 
was to be used Two of Add Shah's generals 
Were appointed to act os marshals and to 
decide the aw ard of the palm of victory 
It was determined by lot that Sidi Ifassan 
should first joust against tho officer of the 
king’s liody guard As they took up their 
jiositions at the extremities of the lists, rH 
thp spectators marked tho sinking contrast 
betwjcn tho burly Afncan ond tho htho and 
•ylpplo form of his Indian antagonist. There 
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liimself m his armour of proof, and "with lance, 
sword, and shield rode to the amphitheatre, 
feeling that he would be able to do himself 
justice in the tournament, and that, if not 
crossed by adverse fortune, he would ha^c a 
fair chance of winning the coveted prize 
As about fifty competitors appeared in the 
list, it was arranged that they should first 
exhibit their skill by tilting at the ring, and 
that only those who excelled in that exercise 
should bo allowed to engage in tbe final tour- 
nament To expedite matters, the competitors 
wore required to ride at the ring in parties of 
four simultaneously The different parties* 
of four were to tilt at the nng four times 
each A considerable number of them man- 
aged to bear away tbe nng three times out 
of four Only four were expert enough to 
succeed at every tdt. Of these four, one was 
Yusuf Khan, the second was Sidi Hassan, an 
Abyssinian of great height and breadth, with 
the muscular do\elopmcnt of a Hercules,, who 
held a high post in the Bijapur police, the 
third was the officer of the body guard nho 
had already gi\cn such a fine display pf his 
horsemanship, and the fourth was a Mo^il 
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from tte court of tfro great Emperor Akbar 
As these four had distmctly surpassed all the 
others m tilting at the ring, they alone were 
granted the pnvilege of contmmng the con- 
test m a more dangerous and more knightly 
manner * The tonmament ^ras to be conducted 
according to the rules of jousting that were 
observed m the middle ages, not only in 
Christendom, but also in Mahometan countries, 
when Christian and Paynun chivalry 

“Jousted at Aspramont aad MonUlbaa, 
Daousco, orMoroew^ or Trehisoad". 

*rhc combat tvaa to be fought h ovtrancG 
with pointed lances, and not with the anna 
of courtesy No other weapon but the lance 
was to be used Two of Adil Shah’s generals 
were appointed to act as marshals and to 
decide the atrard of the palm of victory. 

It was determined by lot that Sidi Hassan 
should first joust agamst the officer of the 
king’s body guard As they took op their 
jKwitions at the extremities of the lists, all 
thj spectators marked the stnking contrast 
betwien the burly African and the lithe and 
•^pple form of his Indian antagonist. There 
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was a similar contrast between the horses of 
the two antagonists The Abyssiiyan was 
mounted on a great block charger suited to 
his heavy weight, while his opponent rode a 
beautiful bay Arab with a fine muzzle, and 
slender legs framed rather for spe'fed than 
strength. Wlien the word was given and 
they met in full career, the Indian’s lance 
struck Sidi Hassan’s shield right in the centre, 
at the same moment as the point of his oppo- 
nent’s spear glanced ofiT the armour protecting 
his right shoulder. Such, however, was the 
difference between the weight of horses and 
riders, that while the Arab horse was driven^ 
back on its haunches and forced to wheel , 
round by the violence of the encounter, Sidi 
Hassan, on his great black steed, rode straight 
on unshaken, with no more concern than if 
he had brushed a fly away from his path. So 
the marshals had no hesitation in declaring 
the Abyssinian victorious. Tlien, after a short 
interval, Yusuf Khan and the champion fiom 
Akbar's court took their positions in the lists, 
closed their vizors, and met in full career^ in 
the centre of the arena. The Mogul’s ispear 
went right through Yusuf Khan’s shield, ali^I 
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was only stopped in its course by bis steel 
breastplate Yusuf Khan aimed at the Jilogul b 
bead, and hit the helmet over the fortbead 
with such force that ho fell stunned on the 
plain Yusuf Khan immediately leapt off liis 
horse to givo a helping hand to hia prostrate 
adversary, by which act of courtesy bo won 
the good graces of the spectators o^cu more 
than by the piowcss ho had displayed Tho 
IMogul soon rcco\cred from the shock so fir 
as to bo able to leave tho lists leaning on tho 
sliouldcr of Jus chivalrous conqueror 
Tho excitement of tho vast conoourso of 
speotators was raised to tho highest pitch 
when Yusuf Khan and Sidi Ilassan took thoir 
places for tlio final encounter wlnoli was to 
close tho days proceedings The populai 
sympathy was decidedly in favour of the 
former, as the Abyssinian bad made himself 
hateful m Bijapur by many nets of tyranny 
and oppression Just before the word was 
given for the charge tho Mogul came fonvaid 
and offered his own shield to icplacc that of 
Yusuf Khan which his lanco bad pierced and 
dfinjpged m the previous encounter The gift 
^•^ns as gladly accepted as it was generously 
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Tcrcd, and this giac*eful act of giatitudc more 
rraly establislied the lifelong friendship be- 
veen the two warriors, the foundation-stone 
r which had been laid by Yusuf Khan's 
livalrous courtesy. All was now ready for 
le combat. The champions conchtd their 
inccs, and when the marshals in a loud voice 
ailed out Jam do— the Hindustani cquiva- 
jnfc of laissez alter — they met in the centre 
dth a shoch that resounded like the discharge 
f a cannon. The lances of both champions 
7ero so well aimed that they were shivered 
o the hilts. The two horses were driven 
)aok on their haunches, and their riders* 
'eeled in their saddles. At this crisis the 
p:eat weight of the Abyssinian, which had 
vdded so much to the force of his spear, 
»used his overthrow. As he swayed on on© 
side, he had to support the whole weight of 
his great bulk on his left stirrup. The stirrup- 
leather broke under the tremendous strain, 
and he could no longer retain his seat, Jbut 
fell in the dust. Yusuf Khan a second time 
dismounted from his horse to assist a fallen 
opponent, 'but in this case his courtesy w^s 111 
requited. Ho had scarcely reached the ground 
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when Sidi Hassan, -sviioac wild African hloOd 
boiled under the humiliation of his unexpected 
overtliicw, sprang up, and, drawing his sword, 
made a Tiolent attack upon him. Yusuf Ehnn 
drcR back and defended himself against the 
furious onslaught, parrying with consummate 
skill and coolnc'^s the tremendous blows aimed 
m quick succession at his Lead, body, legs, 
and arms Tlie marshals ought to ha%e in- 
tenened to stop the gross infraction of the 
conditions of the tournament which they saw 
perpetrated before their ejes But not being 
prepared for such an emergency, they hcsi- 
•tated, and finally let tlio combat go on, 
comforting themselves with the reflection that 
jVIIah would defeud the nght In the njean 
time Yusuf Khan had all the advantage that 
ivcool roan has o\cr one who is infuriated and 
bhndcd by Molent passion For some time 
he confined himself to defence, waiting to see 
whether the marshals would come forward 
and ^ put a stop to the lawless onslaught of 
Ins enemy IVljcn, howeicr, he saw that 
nothing was done, he ccoscd to retire before 
hiJ opponent's funous attack, and waited for 
tl* opportunity which he knew would toon 
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come. In the meantime even the African's 
powerful frame waa becoming exhausted by 
the tremendous blows he had beeh giving 
under the influence of anger amounting to 
temporary madness. With a last eflTort he 
rushed forward and delivered a gacat blow 
at the Turk’s head. Yusuf Khan vrarded off 
the stroke with the good shield given him by 
the ilogul, which retained the dint of the 
blow as long as it continued to bo n shield. 
At the same time, with all his strength he 
delivered on Sidi Hassan’s head a blow which 
cleft his helmet and broke the thick African 
skull beneath. Then, nnd^ not till then, tho' 
marshals came formird and scircd tho violator 
of the rules of the tourney. Yusuf Khan’s 
Nuctory was received with loud cheers by tho 
populace, which were redoubled When ho w«3 
led before the king and presented mth a rich 
robo of honour and a gold-hilted sword. 

On tho following day Yusuf Ivlian was 
formally installed ns captain of the body-gunrtl, 
and took his place at tho council held to 
deliberate on tho impending war with Vi* 
jayanngar. Tliat great Hindu kingdorp ^aa 
. now at its highest pitch of pride, powbr, 
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nnd vrcnlth. It was too strong for any one 
of tlie Mahometan kingdoms that were its 
neighhours on the north, and had by recent 
acquisitions of territory at their expense ex- 
tended its boundaries to the river Krishna. 
The Mahbmetan kin^, who had suffered from 
the power and insolence of Ihim Eajah of 
Vijayauagar, and had themselves swollen his 
power by their dissensions, were now resolved 
to unite against the common enemy. Tho 
alliance of Bijapur and Ahmednagar was 
cemented by the marriage of Ali Adil Shah 
nnd Chand Bibi. These two powerful states 
•united their forces to make a great effort to 
crush Ram Rajah and the pow cr of Hinduism. 
Tho kings of Golconda and Bednr also entered 
tho confederacy, and led their troops to join 
ftic allied army. Religious zealots enlisted in 
large numbere to take part in tho greatest 
and most promising attempt that had been 
made to render Islam supremo in Southern 
India. At least equal nnml>cts were inspired 
by tho hope of getting a share in the plunder 
of one of tho richest cities in the world. In 
tlj^ licantimc the proud Hindu king had been 
arming for tho defence of his kingdom, and 
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the JInbometan kings and their principal 
military officera now met in the jwlaco of 
Bijapiir to consider what would be the best 
route by which to invade Vijayanagar terri- 
tory and advance to the attack of the hostile 
capital. ^ 

After a long deliberation, wdth the details 
of which we arc not concerned, it was resolved 
that it would be very conducive to the success 
of the invasion if accurate information could 
be obtained of the power of the enemy and his 
intentions. For this purpose a trusty mes- 
senger should be sent to Vijayanagar to ob- 
serve and report what was taking place there.* 
But who was to go on the perilous mission? 

“ Sidi Hassan would be our man," said the 
Bijapur general, “ but I hear that he has not 
yet fully recovered &om the wound he received, 
in the tournament.” 

“Even if he were well,” said another, “liis 
black skin, thick lips, and gigantic figure are 
too conspicuous and well-known in Southern 
India. He would be easily detected, however 
skilfully he might attempt to disemise him- 
self.” ( 

" Let me then go,” exclaimed Yusuf Khan; 
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“I am on entiro stranger m the land, and 
there is Jittlo chance of my being recognized 
Besides," he added, “ I should like to sec the 
great Hindu city in the glory of its idolatrous 
pride, before the avenging annies of Islam burn 
its temples and palaces and give its people to 
the edge of the sword ” 

After a short consultation Yusuf Khan’s 
offer was accepted, and preparations were 
immediately made to despatch him on his 
porilous errand He thought it best to dis 
guise himself as a Turkish jewel merchant, 
so that his fair skin and bis ignorance of 
the manners and customs of the people might 
not excite suspicion For further protection 
against detection he put on % false gray 
beard, which made him look like an old 
Ilian of sixty Under his merchants robe 
he wore a flexible coat of chain mail His 
weapons were a small pistol that he kept con 
cealed for use m emergencies and a sword 
wliioh he could wear openly, as in the country 
through which he hod to pass merchants were 
liable to be attacked by robbers, and were in 
th/ h^bit of going armed Most merchants, 
indeed, found it necessarj to hire an escort of 
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med men, but Yusuf Khun preferred to go 
one It would have been difficulty for him 
engage followers m Bijapur uho could bo 
usted witb the secret on the keeping of 
Inch e\erj thing depended, and the presence 
f followers uho could not be trusfed would 
e a serious addition to the difficulty and 
anger of his undertnlang Tho sultans 
reasure house supplied him with a few 
atehes and other cunosities of European 
aanufacture, which were to bo represented 
3 speoimcns of tho merchandise ho had left 
n safe custody at Goa 

Thus equipped, Yusuf Khan started on his 
iangerous errand to the great city of Vijaya- 
aagar Nothing eventful happened on tho 
ivay Most of the robbers who infested the 
debatable land betw een the two kingdoms had 
found it more profitable to enlist as soldiers 
under the banners of the Mahometan or 
Hindu kmgB, who were bidding against each 
other for recruits, than to pursue their trade of 
plunder Indeed there were few caravans of 
merchants to attack, as the immediate prospect 
of war had brought peaceful commerce a 
stand still When Yusuf Khan reached tl^e 
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gates of the city, ho had no difficulty in gam- 
ing admittance To the very last Vijayanagar 
gave to foreign merchants of e\ery nation 
and religion the irclcome and protection 
■which laid the foundation of its enormous 
wealth and commercial prosperity ^Vhen 
the officer of the gate beard that the stranger 
was a merchant from Constantinople, ho im- 
mediately gave orders that he should be 
conducted with honour to the royal palace 
Yusuf Khan, following his guide, crossed the 
nver Tungabhadra, which flows along the 
northern side of the city, by a bridge built 
hf rough granite blocks jomed together with- 
out mortar, like the structures of Cyclopean 
architecture in Greece He then passed along 
the great Kasbm Bazaar, admirmg the solidity 
of tbe buildings and the handsome stone arcade 
on cither side, by which the great crowds of 
buyers and sellers were defended against the 
heat of the tropical sun "Wherever he turned 
his eyes he saw great temples and palaces of 
granite, beanng witness to the wealth of the 
city and the skill of the architects employed 
At/lhe same time, the poor mud huts in which 
the poorer classes were crowded gave evidence 
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of tlie great gulf tliab divided the princes and 
tlic rich merchants from the mosses of poor 
toilers who laboured m the quames, shaped 
and earned the stones, and by all lands of 
manual labour provided their rulers with the 
matcnals of their luxury * 

After a nde of two or three miles through 
streets so crowded that rapid progress was 
impossible, Yusuf IChan found himself before 
tbe gate of the king’s palace, which, like all 
the other great buildings of the city, was con- 
structed of great blocks of granite, the rock 
which nob only supplied a great abundance 
of excellent buiiding matenal, but also in it^i 
unhewn state composed the firm foundation 
on which the city was built Through five 
great gates guarded by soldiers^^ and through 
four lesser gates in the charge of porters, fie 
passed into a spacious quadrangle, in which 
tinkling fountains, shady foliage, and cool 
arcades of marble combined to vanquish the 
raid day heat Here he was bidden tOiWvit 
until such tune as the king’s treasurer should 
find time to mspect his wares That proud 
functionary had nothmg particular to Ln^igc 
him at tbe time, hut thought it essential to 
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his dignity to delay a considerable time before 
aummoning tbe supposed Turkish merchant to 
his presence Before sufficient tune to satisfy 
his ideas of what was due to his position had 
elapsed, he happened himself to be summoned 
to tbe king’s private apartment When he 
arrived m the royal presence, he informed the 
king that an old gray bearded merchant from 
Turkey was waiting below for orders Kam 
Rajah, who was deeply mtercsted m all lands 
of artistic work, immediately expressed his 
desire to see what the merchant bad brought 
from distant Europe 

• " Have him brought to the reception cham- 
ber in tbe women's apartments ” he said, “ that 
I and my beloved Saraswati may mspect his 
treasures." 

•The ladies' reception chamber, mto v,hich 
Yusuf Khan was presently ushered, was a 
marvellous and charactenstio production of 
the skill of the Indian architect and lapidary 
The ceilmg, supported on white marble pillars, 
reflected tbe light from innumerable little 
mirrors cunningly inserted in plaster, so white 
anjJ beautifully chased that it looked like 
ivory The walla were inlaid with stones of 
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every hno of tte rainbow, so arranged as to 
represent tbc history of Rama and fbe con- 
quest of Ceylon. Tho king soon came in, 
accompanied by bis favourite \vifo Saras wntL 
Four band-maidens were in attendance with 
fans in tbeir bands, witb which in turns they 
cooled the brow and checks of king and queen. 
Yusuf Khan immediately made obeisance to 
the king, whoso high rank was revealed by 
tbc richness of bis robes and the priceless 
gems that shone in bis turban. He was a 
handsome man in tbc prime of life. From 
the features of his finely-chiselled face a 
‘^physiognomist might have inferred that pride" 
was the predominant clement in his char- 
acter. Not only tho king and queen, but 
also the four women in attendence, showed 
great interest in the watches and other spec^ 
mens of European workmanship exhibited 
by Yusuf Khan. If the supposed merchant 
was not very clever in explaining the work- 
ing of the curious toys and the materials of 
which they were composed, that was set 
down to hia deficient knowledge of th(; lan- 
guage of the country, and did not excite ahs- 
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Now, among tho four ladies m waitmg, one 
was a fair girl of about fifteen summers, tbe 
daughter of a Turkish soldier of fortune, who 
had come to India with his wife and daughter 
and entered the service of Hnsam Nizam Shah 
of Ahmcdnagar He had scarcely been a year 
in the country when the border fortress cn 
trusted to his care Vias stormed by the Vijaya- 
nagar forces. Ho was killed m the storm of 
the fortress, and hia wife committed suicide. 
Their orphan daughter, Ayesha, was taken cap 
tivo to Vijayanagar, where her beauty gained 
her admission mto the royal zenana as one of 
* the attendants on Queen Saraswati It was 
but natural that the sight of the face of a 
countryman in a strange and distant land 
should powerfully affect her heart and bring 
Iiaclw to her mmd tender memories of the 
Golden Horn, the blue waves of the Bos- 
phorus, and the happy dnjs of her childhood 
The terrors that she had undergone, the 
stortning of the fortress commanded hj her 
father, and her residence as a slave m the 
middje of a hostile and idolatrous city, made 
India homble m her eyes No wonder that 
when slie looked on Yusuf Khan a wild long- 
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ing sebed her to return to her native land- 
Could not the merchant help her to carry out 
this the dearest desire of her heart? As these 
thoughts whirled in quick succession through 
Ayesha’s excited brain, the queen, finding 
some difficulty in understanding whtt Yusuf 
KIirti meant, called upon her to act as in* 
terpreter, 

“ You know Turkish,” she said- “ Ask him 
how he came to possess that curious intaglio, 
and what is the lowest price he will take 
for it" 

Accordingly Ayesha went up to Yusuf Khan, 
and after a few questions and answers in the ' 
Turkish language, informed her mistress that 
the intaglio had come from Italy, that it had 
belonged to the great Roman Emperor Nero, 
that the merchant would sell it to no one fot 
less than a lakh of rupees, but that ho would 
feel honoured if ho were allowed to present 
it to the greatest of Indian princes, "VVhen 
the gift had been graciously accepted, Ayesha 
was again utilized ns interpreter, and had 
other conversations with Yusuf Khan, the 
course of which she said to him suddenly and 
quickly, with a significant look, just before hU 
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departure, “Your jewels are valuable, but a 
brave jnan might find something still more 
valuable at midnight before the gates of the 
great temple.” This remarh, spoken in Turkish, 
unintelligible to all except him for whose in- 
forraatidh it was intended, was supposed to be 
merely an enquiry about the jewellery. Soon 
after this Yusuf Khan departed, leaving the 
intaglio and some of his other jewels pur- 
chased by the king, who ordered him to bring 
all the rest of his merchandise fiom Goa, as 
soon as the war was ended, and the mosques 
of Bijapur and Ahmcdnagar had been de- 
* stroyed by the victorious armies of Vijaya- 
nagar. 

Yusuf Khan, on rctunung to the room 
assigned to him in the royal guest-house, 
could not help thinking again and again over 
the mysterious words that had been addressed 
to him. No doubt the impression they pro- 
duced on his mind was enhanced by the 
beauty of the girl who bad uttered the strange 
words, and by the glance of a pair of dark, 
lust^us eyes with which she had emphasized 
her remark; At any rate he lost no time in 
^ enquiring what was the greatest of the Vijaya- 
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nagar temples, and, learning that Shiva’s fene 
far surpassed all the others in size and grandeur, 
determined to be there at the hour of mid- 
night, and sec whether anything would happen 
to explain the mystery. The intervening 
space of time he would devote to making an 
inspection of the city and taking note of tho 
military preparations. 

As he walked through the streets with 
observant eye, he could see at every turn evi- 
dence of the immense efforts that were being 
made to equip a great army for immediate 
service in the field. His experienced eye 
told him that the troops which were being *• 
assembled were on tho point of taking the 
field, and that their forward march would not 
be long delayed. The foot-soldiers were so 
numerous that it was almost im'possible to^ 
make an approximate estimate of them. Tho 
cavaliy seemed to be not much Jess than 
20,000 strong, and the artilleiy consisted of 
about 1000 guns. Near the artillery Yusuf 
Khan saw assembled o great collection of 
nearly 2000 war-elephanta, which he had no 
difficulty in counting. The din of hammering 
metal, tho blaze of the blacksmiths* forges, 
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flud other signs of warlike preparation con* 
tiuued to a late hour of the night; but dead 
BUence*provaUcd over the great city at the 
midnight hour when Yusuf Khan made his 
w’ay to the front of the great templo of 
Shiva. , 

He sat down on a granite block and waited 
anxiously for he knew not what. 

No Bonnd disturbed the Bolemn silence of 
the night but the ceaseless sough of the vrind 
through the branches of the casuorina tree, 
the aspen of the East, whose tremulous foliage 
sighs in the slightest breeze. Everything 
• around him was on a stupendous scale and 
weighed heavily upon his imagination. Before 
him rose over tte vestibule of the temple, to a 
height of more than two hundred feet, a great 
^ome in shSpc between a cone and a pyramid. 
Higb up in its walls he could see by the light 
of the moon slabs of granite thirty feet long, 
that could, he thought, hardly have been 
raised to such, a height without the aid of 
demons. Before the entrance knelt the stone 
figure of a bull, as large as an elephant, carved 
out Sf a single mass of granite. A still larger 
monolithio sculpture was standing near, with 
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tlie body of a man and the head of a lion. 
The colossal imago "was more than twenty 
cubits high, and over it as a canopy, carved 
also in stone, spread the hood of a cobra 
"ffherevcr he looted on the stone-work and 
the wood- work of the temple befor&him the 
coils of cobras were intertwined in labyrinthine 
mazes. Even the trees seemed to have been 
framed by nature in harmony with the temple 
whose front they shaded, for the tortuous con- 
volutions of the clustered columns of their 
trunks looked in the misty moonlight like 
coiling serpents. Add to this that, in the 
great city surrounding the place at which ho 
sat, lay bound in the bonds of sleep a million 
Hindoos devoted to tho service of countless 
gods whom ho regarded ns devils, and it may 
be realized that Yusuf Khan's* mind was 
almost overpowered by tho consciousness of 
the strange surroundings in which ho waited 
■ for a sign from tho young girl, his country- 
woman, whom ho had so unexpectedly stumbled 
upon in the jvilaco of a Hindu king. 

He had not long to wait. Hardly had ho 
seated himself, all eyo nnd car to catcfi tho 
faintest indication that might bo given for his 
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further guidance, when from the shade of a 
neighbouring clump of sacred bael trees he 
hei^ sung m the faintest tones a few notes of 
a Turkish national song In the same low 
TOice he took up the refrain and walked over 
to the clump of trees There he found wait- 
ing for him, thickl}* veiled, the young Turkish 
girl whom he had seen m attendance on the 
queen She was so overpowered with shame 
at her audacity m seekmg an mtemew with 
a stranger at such an hour, that for some timo 
she could not speaL At lost she found her 
voice, and said softly, with her face bent to 
• the ground 

“Ah! my friend and countryman, wbat will 
you tlunk of me, shameless ns I am, for havmg 
sought this interview^ But what could I do^ 
Think what a life I have lived for the last 
twelve months, shut up among idolaters and 
strangers in the palace of an accursed kmg, 
who 13 guilty of the death of my father and “ 
mother If, considering all this, you still 
condemn me for ventunng out to seek counsel 
of oi^e who IS not only a Moslem but also 
speali the dear language of my native land, 
kill me at once. Beal death would be far 
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better tlian tbe livmg death I endure. If, 
however, you can paidon my shamelessness, 
tell mo whether you can help me tS escape 
from this terrible place, if not to my native 
land, at least to Bijapur or some other country 
in India where true believers rule ,or where 
Allah is worshipped.” 

“Sister,” replied Tnsnf Xhan gently, “do 
just person would condemn your action. What 
would be immodest conduct on the part of a 
girl living in a happy Mahometan home under 
her parents’ care is praiseworthy in your un- 
happy case, condemned as you are to be the 
bond-slave of infidels. It is not pleasing in ^ 
the eyes of Allah that any true believer 
• should willingly submit to the yoke of 
idolaters.” 

“ Then help, oh help me,” she prayed^ 

“ to escape from this city, which is surely 
doomed to destruction for its idolatry and 
pnde.” 

Yusuf Khan paused for a moment in deep 
thought, and then said: 

” Lady, stranger as you are, I place mv life 
in your hands. Know that I am no mereJiant, 
but a soldier. I have been sent hero by the 
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Kin" of Bijapur to find out tlic strength of 
the Vijayanagar army, and the military plans 
of the Ifing and hia generals. If I am dis- 
covered, death is certain- If I escape with 
such information as I can collect, I may do a 
great Ecrvico to the Mahometan kings who 
are now advancing to attack this great strong- 
hold of Hinduism. By to-morrow night I 
hope to have gained all the information in my 
reach. On the next morning I leave Vijaya- 
nagar. If you can again find means to escape 
from the palace, disguise yourself as a page- 
boy, and meet mo on that day a mile beyond 
ithe stone bridge over the iWgabhadra. If 
you can do this, I promise to devote my good 
sword to your service like a true knight, and 
cither conduct you safe to Bijapur or die in 
y^ur defence." 

“ I will spend my last jewel in bribing the 
door-keeper to let me out once again,” she 
replied. “ And now, farewell till we meet 
again on the road to Bijapur.” 

She was turning to depart when she paused 
and sajd, *' But have I not any information to 
give yon on the warlike matters which must 
interest you more than the fate of a poor, 
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weak girl? I have overheard vrhispered con- 
versations between the king and ^ucen, m 
which he boasted of the plans he had formed 
for the overthrow of the Mahometan armies. 
Have you not in your army an Abyssinian 
called Sidi — Sidi — I forget the other name? ’ 

" Hassan,” eagerly replied Yusuf Khan. 
‘MVIiat of him?'* 

" Yes, Sidi Hassan. That was the name. 
"Well, he is a traitor, and has promised to lead 
the anny of Bijapur into an ambush at the 
ford of Ingulgi, where a thousand cannon will 
bo concealed, ready to pour their fire on the 
hlahomctan troops os they pass.** * 

“ Lady,” said Yusuf Khan, ** this is indeed 
priceless information, which, if we ever get 
safe to Bijapur, will gain you great honour at 
the court of the queen. Can you rememhbr 
anything more of what Ram Rajah said to hia 
queen?” 

“ I can remember nothing more,” she said, 
“ but the king's boasting and unholy joy at 
the thought of the destruction of the true 
believers. And now again farewell, or J shall 
he missed, and then — ** 

' So saying, she swiftly disappeared. 
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When Yusuf Khan returned to the guest- 
house he was seized by the chief of the Vijaya- 
nagar police and carried off to prison. The 
king had shown his treasurer the purchased 
jewels, and the treasurer remembered to have 
seen one •of them in the palace of Bijapur. 
On hearing this, Ram Rajah immediately 
divined the true object of Yusuf Khan's visit 
to Vijayanagar. He called the chief of the 
police and said to him: 

” Go immediately and cut off the head of 
the Turk who has come to the guest-house. 
Or no; on second thoughts, shut him up in 
•safety, and when we return victorious from 
Bijapur we will have him and thousands more 
of the accursed Mahometans trampled under 
the feet of our elephants.” 

♦So Yusuf Khan was put in prison, and 
informed that he would not get out till the 
king’s elephants had returned fiom the \rar, 
and were ready to trample birn and other 
captive Moslems to death. 

We must now change the scene to the 
hanksgof the river Krishna, where more than 
two hundred thousand troops were assembled 
ten days after Yusuf Khan had been thrown 
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into prison. On the south of the ford of 
Ingulgi was the great army of Earn Jtajah, at 
a sufficient distance from the river to render 
it invisible from the northern bank, towards 
which the Mahometan armies were advancing 
in battle array. The Vijayanagaf artillery, 
cunningly concealed from view, was arranged 
in two long lines on the cast and west of the 
ford. All the cannon were loaded, so as to bo 
ready at a moment’s notice, when the signal 
was given, to pour a tremendous cross-fire on 
the hostile troops as they crossed the ford 
and struggled up the southern bank of the 
river. The troops of the Mahometan kings 
were marching on, apparently unconscious of 
danger. By his own request the duty of 
scouting had been entrusted to the traitorous 
Abyssinian, who had ridden across the ford 
and returned, reporting that no enemy was to 
ho seen. Ho now led the von of the Bijapur 
army, and it had been arranged between him 
and Ram Rajah that, when ho had defoyed 
the whole advance guard, forty thousand 
strong, across the river, he should suddenly 
give the spur to his horse, and gallop over 
the intervening space to the front rank of the 
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Hindu ormy. His doing so was to be tbe 
signal for a thousand cannon to pour shot 
and shell on the doomed Mahometan advance 
guard, which would, it was hoped, be utterly 
destroyed before it could bo reinforced from 
the northern bank of the Krishna 

Sidi Hassan on his black charger rode in 
front of the whole Btjapur army, accompanied 
by Yusuf Khan’s Mogul friend, who had 
^oluntecred to serve in the campaign, and had 
asked and received a post of honour m the 
> anguard They had Mmost reached the nver 
when they became aware of a horseman com- 
bing from the east and urging his weary horse 
to the utmost exertion by voice and spur He 
had good reason to do so, for it was Yusuf 
Khan, escaped from his pnson m Vijayanagar, 
atid he knew that the fete of thousands of 
Mahometans depended on his being m time. 
The Abyssiman was for moving on without 
further delay into tbe ford, but the hlogul, 
who •was riding by his side, implored him to 
wait the arrival of the horseman, who might, 
ho said, bo the bearer of important tidings 
^Vhlle this discussion was gomg on, Yusuf 
Khan came near, and was recognized. 


i 
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“ ThanliB be to Allah,” he exclaimed, “ that 
1 am in timel” , 

He then turned to Sidi Hassan, whose hand 
sought the hilt of his sword ns he called on 
the troops under his command to advance to 
the ford. *■ 

“ Dog of an Abyssinian ” ho cried out in a 
loud voice, “ order an immediate retirement, 
or you will die the death of a traitor on the 
spot. 

“And who are you,” replied Sidi Hassan, 

“ to give orders to me, and incite my followers 
to mutiny?" 

So saying, ho drew his sword and rushed’’' 
upon Yusuf Khan, hoping to slay him before 
he could divulge his double-dyed treachery. 
But the Turk was too quick for him. Ho 
drew a loaded pistol from his bosom, and, us 
Sidi Hassan raised his sword to strike, shot 
him dead through the heart. 

It might then have fared ill with Yusuf 
Khan but for the protection of his Ifogul ‘ 
friend. The Bijapur troops, not understand- 
ing what had happened, and only knowing 
that their leader had been slain, closed round 
him with threatening gestures, and were in- 
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clined to take a life for a life Tko Ifogul, 
kowever, appeased them by taking Yusuf 
Khan’s sword and pistol, which he willingly 
surrendered, and assuring them that he would 
be conducted to the presence of All Add Shah 
and requund to account for his conduct So 
Yusuf Khan was taken before the king, and 
told the story of all that had befallen him on 
penloua expedition Ayesha had been at 
first reduced to the lowest depths of despair 
when she heard in the palace the news of 
Yusuf Khan’s arrest However, she irnme* 
diately determined to leave no stone unturned 
•to procure his release He had scarcely spent 
a week in prison when, by the promise of a 
large bribe, she induced one of the jailers, 
who was a Mahometan, although, being in 
^he service of a Hmdu king, he concealed his 
faith, not only to let him go free, but also to 
restore hun his sword and pistol and provide 
him with a good horse Yusuf Khan s escape 
frota pnson and from Vyayanagar was ren 
^ered more easy by the state of anarchy to 
whicb the city had been reduced by the ab 
sence of the king and all his forces He had 

to 

i 
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avoid the danger of being captured by the 
widely extended Vijayanagar forces. Hus it 
was that he arrived at the ford of^ Ingulgi 
only just m time to save the Mahometan 
vanguard from destruction He had hardly 
finished his story when its truth •was con- 
firmed by the Vijayanagar army, which now 
began to show itself by thousands and tens 
of thousands on the opposite bank. K<ijn 
Rajah had been informed of the death of the 
Abyssinian by his scouts, who were concealed 
in the reeds of the nvor bed. So, seeing that 
the great scheme of ambush had fhil(^, ho 
ordered his artillery to advance and cannonade • 
the enemy across the nver Additional con- 
firmation of the Abyseinian’s treachery was 
found vhen his body was examined, and 
letters of instructions from Vijayanagar werfi 
uniollcd from the inmost recesses of his 
turban So ho was left unbunod by the 
banks of the Krishna, a nch feast for the 
ulturcs, V lio were already following the track 
of the contending armies The command of 
the Vijayanagar ^anguard, left vocaiit bj his 
treachery and death, was conferred on Yusuf 
Khan 
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The cannonado of the Vijayanagar artillery 
inflicted* little damage on !Mabometans, 
■who retired from the nvcr and took up a 
strong position farther back. A council of 
war was then held to detexmme the future 
plan of tlie campaign It was clear that the 
great Vijayanagar army was strongly en 
trenched for the defence of the ford of 
Kgulgi, and that any attempt to force the 
passage there would be madness as long as 
the numerous and powerful Hindu artUlery 
commanded the ford It was therefore re 
solved to entice the Hindu army from its 
"strong position by marching slowly along the 
northern hank of the nver towards the ford 
of Dhanur, which 'vras ten miles higher np the 
stream It is matter of history ^at the de 
vice succeeded. The Vijayanagar forces kept 
pace wuth the enemy along the opposite side 
of the nver, and presently entrenched them 
selves on the southern b^k of the Krishna 
at the ford of Dhanur, as strongly as they 
had before entrenched themselaes at Ingulgi 
Then Ae Mahometans m the day kop a s of night 
suddenly doubled back to Ingngli, crossed the 
ford there -without opposition, and drew out 
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their armies in order of battle on the southern 

Earn Eajah. having been thus outgenerallea. 
had to give battle to the enemy on equal terms 
to save his capital from attack. Tl^n be^n, 
on the morning of January 25th, 1565, w a 
is known in Indian history as the battle o 
Talihotl It was one of the greatest and mMt 
decisive hettles ever fought on the sod or 
India, and ended in a triumph for the, arms 
of Islam in the East, which almost counter- 
balanced the loss of the battle of Lepanto, ^ 
years later, in the "West. The battle of . 
koti was for a long time evenly contested 
Por a while the Mahometans were dismayed 
by the thousands of rockets discharged in the 
air by the enemy’s artillery. » Their wings 
were thrown into disorder by brilliant charges 
of Hindu cavalry. But their centre, the van 
of which was commanded by Yusuf Ehan, 
pressed on slowly and irresistibly in serried 
ranks against the Vijayanagar centre, where 
Bam Rajah in person could be seen directing 
the operations of his troops, conspicuous to 
friend and foe, on his great war-elephant. 
Against him Yusuf directed the attacks 
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of tho Moslem an Ko knew tlmt the fall or 
capture of tho mighty long would do m'lch 
to deerdo tho day, and ho was animated ty 
personal feelmgs of revenge, remembering 
}iow he had lam in prison for Boven days 
and nights waiting for the tuno when bo 
would, in accordance with the long’s orders, 
be trampled to death by elephants- Ag^m 
^and agam the bravest of the Hindu troops 
came forward m succession to mterpose he 
twcon tho long’s elephant and the advancing 
enemy, hut stiU Yusuf Khan moved on relent- 
lessly, always making tho king’s elephant the 
• object of his attack At last Kam Belch’s 
heart failed him He did not know of the 
success of his cavalry on the two wingsj and 
quailed before the contmual attacks directed 
Against his Sacred person Bo he ahpped down 
from hi3 elephant, and got mto hia state litter, 
which was close at hand But the hearers 
were terrified, and refused to perform their 
office. So he mounted on a horse from whitdi 
a devoted follower dismounted. In the mean- 
time#the Hindu wamors m the centre, no 
longer seeing their kmg, and feanng he was 
bImd, began to waTer and give way The 

/ 
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confusion \va3 increased by the 3000 or 4000 
war-elephants belonging to either side, which 
went raging about iJio field of battle, and, as 
was their wont, did as much harm to friend 
as to foe. But through all this confusion 
Yusuf Elhan did not lose sight of hja quarry. 
He was not for from the royal elephant when 
the hing dismounted. Ho saw him creep 
into his litter, and thon followed close on his^ 
heels when he mounted on horseback. In the 
close-packed crowd of fugitives rapid flight 
was impossible. Yusuf Khan soon caught him 
up, and with one sweep of his sword severed 
his head from his body. The fallen head was 
picked up by a Moslem soldier, who fixed it 
on a long spear, and, holdmg it aloft, displayed 
it to both armies. The sight' of their great 
king's head fixed on a spear completed thd 
discomfiture of the Hindu army, which fled 
in headlong rout from the battle-field, merci- 
lessly pursued by their enemies. 

After the utter rout of their great aimy 
and the death of the king under whoso 
auspices they had so often been victa'ious, 
the citizens of Vjjoyanngar could offer little 
resistance to the armies of the four Mahometan 
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kings The great city vras captured and sacked, 
and its temples for the first tune had to submit 
to the*bloiv8 dealt by the iconoclastic zeal of 
the victonous Mahometans Yusuf Khan did 
not forget the fair girl to 'whom he owed so 
much HiS first cate was to protect the palace 
and those therein from outrage by proceed- 
ing there with the kmg's body guard, whoso 
^evotion to hia semce he bad secured by his 
valour "When he returned to Bgapur, so 
great was the glory he had won that he 
might have mamed a princess of the royal 
blood. But love and gratitude were more 
powerful in his mmd than the ambition of 
being connected by mamage with the Sultans 
of Bijapur He mamed the beautiful Aye«ha, 
who had saved him from prison and from the 
'•prospect of a cruel death After his mamage 
he continued to serve with distinction in the 
Bijapur army, of which in the course of a few 
years ho became the commander in*chie£ But 
neither he nor his wife forgot their native 
country They did not 'Wait for the approach 
of oH age m India, but after ten or twelve 
years’ residence in Bijapur returned with 
^thcir children to Torkoy So at last Ayesba 
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realized the seemingly hopeless dreams that 
had solaced the misery of her captive state, 
and once more saw the domes and minarets 
of her beloved Stamboul. 



Tlie Lost Casket 


S TTTYATT and IxU followers, after tlicir raid 
on Surat, had retired loaded with plunder 
their fastnesses in the south. We of the 
■Cnglish Cictory had successfully defended our 
lives* and**our property, thanks especially to 
the \'alour and discretion of our president, Sir 
George Ozenden, and to the guns and sailors 
ito summoned to help us from the ships at 
Swally. But my uncle was terribly distressed, 
lie had lost what he valued almost more Uian 
^hia life, a small casket containing a beautiful 
miniature of his dead wife set in rubies and 
diamonds, and also the Dei which tho 

Martyr King had presented to him twentv 
years before for his devoted loyalty in the great 
rclxilUon. The casket containing thc^o and 
other precious rclica had been forgotten and 
left ^beliind in my uuclo’s villa when we 
hurriedly retired from it to take refuge in 
the Dietory. The villa had been thoroughly 
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ransnoked by tho Mabrafcta Bpoilere. On' our 
Toturn wo found little remaining but the bare 
walla, and tbo casket was nowhere to bo seen. 
No doubt it had gone with tho rest of the 
plunder of Surat to Shivaji's new capital on 
Raighur, and there was litUe hope of its ever 
being recovered to gladden once more my 
uncle's eyes and heart. 

My uncle aa a stubborn Malignant (such 
waa the cant term tho Roundheads applied tq 
anyone conspicuous for loyalty to Church and 
King) had been deprived of his landed estates 
in England by tho rebel government With 
a little money saved from the wreck of his 
fortune he started life again as an India mer- 
chant in Holland, and had thriven so 'V^oll 
that he was now extremely rich. In the last^ 
of several voyages that he made'to India ho 
took with him me, his nephew, the penniless 
orphan of his brother, who had fallen on the 
fatal field of Naseby. Although I had done 
my best and won my rich relative's approval, 
I did not take very kindly to a mercantilo 
life. Indeed, I felt far more in my elAnent 
when assisting in the defence of tho factory 
against Bhivaji’s marandors than when engaged 
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in tlie purcliaso of the embroidered atufia of 
Ahmedabad, Broach, and Cambay. The ex- 
citement of the street fighting roused in my 
heart the latent spirit of adventure that had 
descended to mo from a long lino of warlike 
ancestors, and I became mote discontented ' 
than over with the prosaic routino of a mer- 
chant’s office. 

In this state of mind what seemed a happy 
tlmught suggested itself \Vhy not make an 
cxp<yiliti^into the Mahratta country and try 
to recover the lost casket? Its contents woro 
of no intrinsic value, and I could safely promise 
a large number of rupees in my uncle’s name 
if they were given up. No doobt the adven- 
ture was a dangerous one, and might almost 
Iw called foolhardy. But the clement of 
•danger wos’a positive attraction to one who 
had been for two or three months repining at 
the dull monotony of morwintilo life. There 
was also another motive urging mo on. Before 
Icjpriug BngUnd 1 had fallen eorely in love 
with the fair daughter of the lady in the 
miniature. Although my poverty and de- 
pendent position prevented me from declaring 
tny passion, a lovely toeo beatowod on mo at 
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parting gave me reason to hope. It seemed 
to me that nothing would be so likely to make 
my uncle look favourably Qn my suitf as the 
recovery of the casket that contained the 
symbols of the strongest feelings of his heart 
— his reverence for his murdered kiqg and his 
love for his long-lost wife. But why analyse 
the motives that urge a young man to hasty 
action? On the impulse of the moment 
determined to go, and I went , 

It was not, however, advisable ti^nfoijn my 
undo of the project In spite of his longing 
for the lost relics, his gray-bearded wisdom 
would certainly have forbidden my departure. 
So I made my arrangemente sccrctlyi and 
took no one into my confidence but a Boorti 
groom called Gopal, whoso courage and good 
faith had been proved more than once. I 
supplied mysdf and him with the best 
weapons procurable. He was armed witli a 
sword and a dagger, I also had a sword girt 
to my side, and in addition a pair of pistols 
in my holsters. Wc were mounted on country* 
bred horses, not very beautiful to look ftS bi:t 
capable of enduring much fatigue, and able to 
climb up mountain-paths that would infallibly 
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have broken the legs of an English hunter or 
chargeib 

Thus mounted *and accoutred, we started 
soon after sunset in the end of January. I 
shall never forget the beauty of the scene 
that greeted ua as we began our journey. 
Before ua the planet Jupiter shone in the 
eastern sky; behind us Venus was suspended 
^ jUi.t over the houses of Soratj and above ns 
mid-heaven the half-moon "threw her 
sUver* man?le ” (I quote from the verses of a 
crop-eared poet who ought to be hanged, 
drawn, and quartered as a regicide, but 
whose poetry may challenge comparison with 
the noblest works of Greece and Rome) over 
the plain and gave enough light to keep our 
rfeet from stumbling. In the daytime at this 
season of the year the earth is dry and brown 
after three months of unbroken sunshine, but 
at night, under the magic of the moon, aU 
looks os bright and fresh and beautiful as 
fairyland. As we rode on through the cool 
of th^ night, my spirits, under the excitement 
of adventure, rose so high that it was impos- 
sible for me to refrain from singing aloud. In 
riie morning, when we had put some thirty 
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imles between ns and Surat, we sent a messenger 
back to inform my unole where we werr going 
and with what object, in cash he should think 
that his nephew had been kidnapped. 

It is not necessary to give the details of our 
long and rapid ride from Surat to*Ilaighur. 
"Wo were often threatened, but never seriously 
molested on the road. Now and then groups 
of bandits hovered near us, as if they wodd 
attack ns. On such occasions I would hand^ 
one pistol to Gopal and hold th'^'^othcr. in 
my own hand ready for action. The notural 
result was that the marauders held aloof 
scowling. They saw that little was to bo 
expected from us but hard knocks, and pre- 
ferred to wait for an easier prey. When tho 
waning moon failed us, we bivouacked at night t 
and started in tho cool, crisp air of tho early 
morning, which gave us keen appetites. In 
spite of Mahratta raids, tho country through 
which wo passed was not deserted by the 
country people, ns Shivaji never allowed his 
' followers to plunder tho poor agricnltufists- 
Unfortunately wo could get nothing from 
them to cat but chupattics*, milk, and fruit. 

• C!i«j»JU««..Tndiua <»kM mnnlllBa Scutch mxiam 
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Even eggs were rare luxuries, and sometimes 
the villagers proved churlish, and would give 
us nothing to eat Jbr lovo or money. So wo 
often had to ride long distances with our 
belts tightened round our empty stomachs in 
a mannen far from agreeable to a healthy 
Englishman. But for this serious drawback 
our ride on the track of Shivaji was a pleasant 
journey. There was much of interest to note 
iy liiQ manners and customs of the strange 
people.of*-^l« country. The mountain scenery 
o! the Grhata towering on onr left hand was 
grand and imposing, but the description of 
• such matters may be left to more practised 
pens. I have a plain, unvarnished tale to tell, 
and must hurry on to the great object of the 
journey, our visit to Shivaji. 

At the town of Mhar we overtook the last 
of the train of buUock-caits that were con- 
veying to Raighur the plunder of Surat. They 
were guarded by an escort of twenty-five 
trool)er3 under the command of a havildar^ 
As soon as they saw us, they closed round us 
in a Menacing semicircle, while we stood on 
our defence ndth our pistols loaded. Ito 

1 B^Tlldwapft^ miUtwy offioer. 
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IS^hratta horsemen formed a picturesq^ue 
group. They were armed with sword and 
shield and spear, and dad frocks of quilted 
cotton, capable of offering considerable resist 
ance to a sword-cut. ‘ Most of them had gold 
or silver ear-rings attached tg the# backs of 
their ears, and their thick moustachios gave 
them a look of valour and ferocity. Their 
leader in a loud voice oi^ered us to give^up 
our arms. This we refiised to do. A parley 
ensued. I asked what they propesrd-to do 
with us if we gave up our arms. The havildar 
replied that he would take us before 
maharaja', who was at Eaighur. I replied t 
that this was what W'C wished, but that wo 
•would not surrender our arms until we reached 
the royal fortress. Let them therefore choose^, 
whether they "a'Quld take us os wo were, or 
foreihly disarm us at the risk of their lives. 
The ha\’ildar consulted with his men. They 
had no firearms, and it was evident that the 
pistols in our hands w’cre likely to kill Two 
men if wo were assailed. So they came to the 
conclusion that discretion in this case w*as the 
better part of valour. As wc were willing to 

* s gMt king 8Ur»]i wu tL« 
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go to Baighur, it^vould te foolisli to risk tlieir • 
Uvea for a mere punctilio So, on receiving 
my Botemn promke tUat v>& would surrender 
cur anna at tUe gate of EaigUur Fort, they 
took ua on with them in their company and 
treated ns in the moat friendly manner for the 
rest of the journey. 

A stiff climb brought ns up to the first gate 
. of^Roighur. Here, accordmg to our agree- 
ment, wo gave up our swords and pistols to 
the capt'inyof the gate. "Within the walla of 
the fortress we had little to fear from random 
riokneo, and if Shivaji chc^o to put us to 
• death or imprison us, our weapons would be 
uaelcBS. As wc struggled up the steep and 
narrow pathway by -which alone the hill-top is 
, accessible, and saw above us the frownmg 
\asti0n3 commanding the approaches to the 
gates, we marvelled whether such a stronghold 
could ever be captured except by the aid of 
famine and treachery 

Aflcr wc had passed through the third and 
lost j^te wo were conducted before the killcdnr 
or couimander of the fort, who, on hearing that 
I wi'lied to sec the mjah, assigned us quarters 
for the day, and infonncd us that we should 

(»10) O 
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probably be permitted to attend the Eoyal 
durbar^ on tbe morrow After we ha^ rested 
and refresbed ourselves witb curry and rice, 
and cool diauglits of water from a spnng m 
tbe rocb, we EtroUed round tbe fort, whicb 
held by a garrison of 2000 or SOOO men. The 
nmnber of private and pubbo buildings was 
about 300 Escepb on tbe Bide by wbicb we 
bad ascended, tbe mountain was girt ^t 
tremendous precipices wbicb required no arti 
ficial fortifications. In our uall^* rCiJsd t © 
fort wo were accompanied by a Brahmin cler , 
^\bo espiamed all the arrangements and t o 
purpose of everything wo saw, and was never 
tired of extolling tho wisdom and valour an 
greatness of bis king AVe verc also follon 
by a small comjiaEy of soldiers, nominally ai|* 
an escort, but really intended to prevent us 
from carrying out our evil intentions if 
contemplated doing any misobicf 

As the afternoon sbadoiva began to lengthen, 
our guide told us that bo might be able to 
gjic US a glimpso of tbo xajab. "Wo were full 
of curiosity to see tbo man of blood o had 
beard of the nasawination of Afrul Khan by 

* nutbuBcreecpUan. 
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face more expressive of kindness and 
attractive. 'Whatever he might be to 
of his nation and his religion, 4e was eviden y 
the father of his people, and deserved t eir 
affection as fully as he had earned the fear ao 
execration of their enemies. This new view o 
his character was abundantly confirmed during 
the rest of our stay at Eaighur. Every llawa i 
and Hotkuri with whom w^e conversed spok© 
about him in terms expressive of mingled love • 
and veneration as the saviour of th^ Jlshratta 
nation and the pillar of the Hindu religion. 

My next sight of Shivaji was on the follow* 
ing day at the great durbar, when the spoils 
of Surat were spread out to gladden the cyc3 
of the rajah and his principal followers. The 
plundered treasures of Surat made a fine show. 
The principal jewels were spread* out on a 
largo and costly Persian carpet. There were 
strings of pearls, great diamonds, rubies, and 
■ emeralds, some unset and some set in jewels 
of heavy gold, and I saw among the rest ray 
uncle’s lost ^kot About twenty or twenty- 
five lakhs of rupees m silver and gold money 
had also been extracted from the unfortunate 
city, but these were by this time safely lodged 
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in tlio treasury. Shivaji himself ^ 

course, the central figure, seated on the ga i » 
and r\ earing a Tcd turban surmounted by a 
beautiful diamond aigrette. This time I was 
able to ob 3 cr\’C his features more closely than 
when lie \nis seated by the well. Unlike is 
followers, he grew a beard after the manner of 
the Rajputs, from whom ho claimed descent. 
Ilia form was slight and supple, and rather 
css than the middle height. His long arms 
lavo lura> great advantage as a sworfsman. 
[lis shin wa-s fair for an Indian. His now 
mis long, and curved like the beak of a Rj"™ ' 
Ho had a bright and reatleas eye, full of mW- 
liuence, and whenever he made any remark to 
tlioso around him. he accompanied hia wonU 
with a pleaaant smrle. On a lower 0"^ 

eushien sprawled h» dearly- loveel ^n and 
heir, S.amhha]i, then a Vwy of seaen ) i . 

u. ^img of 
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Afzul Ellian, the attack on Shaisteh Khan at 
Poona, and other deeds of blood and valour. 
Kight and left of hhe ffadi .there were sub i 
pended on gilded lances emblems of pover 
and sovereignty, among which I noticed gold 
heads of fishes with large teeth, and. horses’ 
tads, and high above the rest a pair of gold 
scales, equally balanced to represent the even* 
handed justice of the rajah 

It was not easy to get admission to the* 
durbar, and it promised to tfo a 
difficult matter to gam the favour of a private 
interview with Shunji The Brahmin dork, 
who was our informant on nil subjects, told 
^mo that, according to the immemorial customs 
of the East, those who sought audience of a 
prince must first make handsorao presents to ^ 
Ills ministers It wns therefore incumbent 
on me to consider wlmt I could present to 
Shiiaji’a clucf advisers c'^pccmlly to iiforo 
^Punt Pinglcy, the jKishwa I replied tlmt I 
"'had absolutely nothing wuth me vorthy of th^ir 
acceptance except my pistols, w lucli I projKwed 
to ofler to tlio mjnh hiin'«olf Tina diihttlity, 
which at firal fccracd insuperable won suddenly 
dissipated bj the nijiha curiosity to sec mo. 
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After A delay of a day or two he himself e^t 
for the English stranger, and I was accora- 
ingly^dmitted to, the royal presence. 

After maldng my obeisance, I was aske t e 
motive that had led me to visit Kaighur. 
replied that I had come in the ^t ^aco a 
I might see the person and capital of a grw 
king, ivho was threatening to oversha ow le 
glory of the Great Mogul, and in the second 
pl£cc that I might petition for the 
of a casket of Uttle intrinsic 
dear '^o its owner, which wm to be . 

among the spoils of Surat. On i, ^ 

,.hat Ktun. I proposea to m.U ^ “ 

exceptional favour, I was fairly ® 

«plp. Not having the to olTor a 
king two or three hundred 
■ wem a Bhcpkcc^r. I con ,l,o 

make some rather lam® \„npc and how 
hcanty of jjl'tho' wnlBof Shale-, 

an act like this noald. jitter than laa , 

SiKare, “ ■"“Ttnenth before n.e- 

emwn and aeept M ,,j, 

didViot, however. Min g,„lrapeare. 

n.e •-‘■■"'"‘te^'Tntr p.hlc bo rxpheal 
In tlie plcasantcat manner i 
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Af 7 ul Klian, the attack on Shaisteh Khan at 
Poona, and other deeds of Hood and vHour. 
Right and left of the gadt .there were sus- 
pended on gilded lances emblems of 
and sovereignty, among which I noticed go ^ 
heads of fishes with largo teeth, and* horses 
tads, and high above the rest a pair of go d 
scales, equally balanced to represent the even- 
handed justice of the rajah. - 

It was not easy to get admission to the 
durhai, and it promised to bfe a .still, more 
■« difficult matter to gam the favour of a private 
mterview with Shivaji The Brahmm clerk, 
who was our informant on all subjects, told 
mo tliat, accordmg to the immemorial customs 
of the East, those who sought audience of a 
prince must first make handsome presents to 
his nunisters It was therefore incumbent 
^ on me to consider what I could present to 
Shivaji’s chief advisers, especially to Idoro 
'■Punt Pmgley, the peishwa I replied that I 
4iad absolutely nothing with mo 'a orthy of the^ 
acceptance except my pistols, which I proposed 
to offer to the rajah himself This difficulty, 
•uhich at first seemed insuperable, was suddenly 
dissipated by the rajah’s curiosity to see mo. 
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After i delay of a day or two he him'sclf pent 
for the English stranger, and I was accord 
^gly^mitted to the royal presence, * 

After making my obeisance, I was ashed the 
motive that had led me to visit Eaighur I 
replied that I had come in the first place that 
might see the person and capital of a great 
kmg, vrho was threatenmg to overshadow the 
g ory of the Great Mogul, and in the second 
J>lace that I might petition for the restoration 
of a ^he^ of little intnnsic value, but very 
dear to its owner, which was to be found 
among the spoils of Surat. On being ashed 
'«TDat return I proposed to make for such an 
exceptional favour, I rras fairly gm^ oiled ^or a 
reply Not havmg the face to offer a great \ 
^ Dg two or three hundred mpees, as if he 
a shopkeeper, I could onlj csontnvo to 
make some rather lame remarks about the 
beauty of dismterested benevolence, and how 
an act hke this would, m the words of Shake 
speare, become a monarch better than his-^ 
ero^ and sceptre The monarch before me'* 
Qid^ot however, seem to be much moved by 
^e sentiment borrowed from Shakespeare 
In the pleasantest manner possible he replied 
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that the plunder of Surat was the propjrty of 
the state, and that he would be sacrificing the 
interests of his people if he* gave op a single 
pie ^ of it for nothing or for mere sentimental 
reasons, especially for the benefit of any mem- 
ber of a nation which had ohstmately*. opposed 
the operations of his troops at Surat, and 
shown no disposition to submit to his author 
ity He added, however, that he had no v-nsh 
to quarrel with the English, as he had lately 
shown by letting bis captive, Mr# Sqaith, go 
free, instead of yielding to the wish of his 
followers, who had been most anxious to cut 
Ills head off Ho had no wish to harm mo 
eitlicr, and would give me a safe-conduct back 
to Surat, and I should think myself lucky 
m escaping so easily fiom the lion's den into ^ 
which I had so rashly entered'' Nothing 
more could bo said After I had left the 
ro}al presence, I was infonncd tliat I must 
leave the fort wnthin three days and return by 
ship to Bombay or Surat. In case the rajah 
should relent, I thought it ndnsablo to rS* 
mam at Raighur for the three da^'s granted 
us, although wear> of tho nco and pulso boiled 

» !*»*, * X*TJ isull I ivl a a cola «pTtl> aljwrt • of » iwonj 
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in butter apportioned to U3 ns our daily fare, 
and longing to return to the fiesh-pota of 
Surat* 

We were allowed considerable freedom in 
' going about the fort and seeing all that was 
to be seen. On Ac evening after my inter- 
view with Shivaji, 1 went with the Brahmin 
clerk to a lonely part of the mountain which 
commanded a wide prospect of the surround- 
ing country. On an overhanging eminence 
wo atopd gjizing at the view long after the 
Bun had sunk behind the bilk on the west. 
When the increasing darkness warned ua to 
return, we suddenly found Aat we were not 
jiTone. A single Mahiatta soldier was moving 
slowly, as if absorbed in deep thought, across 
our path. Immediately afterwards we saw 
'Aat he w& being stalked by three other 
men, who followed him step by step, crouch- 
ing cat-like under the shadows of trees and 
rocks, and bo intent on Aeir quarry that 
Afy did not notice ua. All of a sudden, 
v^n they were a few yards from us, they ' 
thre^ oiF all disguise and concealment, and 
with naked swor^ rushed upon the solitary 
figure before them. The object of their 
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attack, witli remarkable agility threw off 
his fit of abstraction and the heavy shawl 
in which he was wrapped, .and, dravTlig his 
long sword, ran swiftly to a narrow passage 
between two rooks, in which his three 
assailants would not derive so muqh advan 
tage from their numerical superiority Hero 
he stood at bay I hurried to his assistance, 
though armed with no more formidable 
weapon than a stout bamboo walking sflclc 
With this, hoTVcver, I etrack a heavy blow 
just under the ear of the hindmost of the 
three assassins, and felled him to the ground 
This was tbeir first intimation that they had , 
more than ono adversary to deal with The 
unexpected rear attack entirely disconcerted 
them Tho man next to the one whom I 
had stunned turned Ba\ngcly On me, and^ 
thrust his sword under my arm Ho plunged 
it in up to tho hilt, luckdy not in my heart, 
but m my thick overcoat. Before ho could 
disengage his weapon I closed with hiva, 
and, exerting all my strength, for ho was^a 
strong man, threw him on his back ofi tho 
ground Tho onlj way to keep him thcro 
was to jump on him and Bit on his stomach, 
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which I accordingly did Seated on this 
heavm^ air cushion, in spite of its struggles 
to shake me off, J was able to natch the 
progress of the encounter between the two 
remaining combatants. 

What was my surprise to discover that the 
man whom I had so opportunely assisted in a 
terrible danger was the great Mahratta king I 
He seemed to be m his element when engaged 
at sword point with a foeman worthy of his 
steel His onemy was a taller and stronger 
man than himself, but Shiiaji more than 
made up for these disadvantages by the 
M qutcknc&s of his movementa, and his wonder- 
ful dexterity m the use of his weapon His 
sword, Bhowani, flashed hero and there with 
^ho rapidity of lightning The other was so 
busy parrying the ceaseless succession of his 
thrusts, that for a long tunc be had no oppor 
tunity of dcli\cring a counter stroke Wlicn 
at last, m despair, ho ventured to do so, Shi\nji, 
instead of parrying the blow with his sivord, 
cv^d it by 0 quick backward turn on his 
right heel, and at tbo same moment drove 
Bhowani through the heart of his enemy, who 
fell dead at bis feet. 
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men the great king, after 
came towards me, I involuntarily n^ ^ 
to do him oheisance. The man 
immediately took advantage of this ® S 
movement, and by a desperate effort an 
ceeded in shaking me off. Uttering a 
imprecation against Shivaji, he rushed away 
straight over the brow of the precipice, 
and I saw him no more. He could^ no 
possibly have got safe to the bottom, as 
must assuredly have fed the vultures on t 6 
rocky slopes of Eaighur. After following t e 
fugitive with his eyes till he disappeared from ^ 
our view, Shivaji tamed to me with a winning 
smile and said : "" 

‘‘Brave Englishman, yon have to-day saved ^ 
my life, and thereby averted a great dangep? 
from my nation and my religion. Let us for 
the moment forget the differences of race and 
creed and shake hands in your frank English 
fashion. To-morrow come and see me again 
and ask whatever you -will, for there is notmng 
I can refuse to one who has done so as 
you have done to-day for Maharasthra." 

So we shook hands as men do who have 
proved each other in time of peril, and then 
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Some of the Slahrattas even went the length 
of procuring mo a dish of butcher meat The 
stewed lid (they never roast meat in this 
country) was very acceptable after such a 
long restriction to vegetable diet It 13 
needless to say that there naa now no diffi 
culty about the return of my uncle’s casket. 
The great prince graciously received my 
pistols, which I presented to him as bong, 
however unworthy of his greatne^, an appK> 
pnatc gift for a famous wamon* hko him'^clf 
He nas pleased to admire their workmanship, 
and to reply that no more fitting gift could 
pass from one vs amor to another Ho placed • 
round my neck a necklaeo of pnccless pearls, 
and bade me ask for whatever my soul desired 
Rcracmbcnng what Dr Broughton had voiV* 
for bis countrymen under somewhat Bimilnr 
circumstances at the court of Shah Jehan, 

I made bold to ask for the granting of trading 
pn>'ilcgca to tho English in the mjah's 
dominions Ho replied tliat ho was qmte 
willing to admit English mcrclmntfOnd 
manufactures into hui country, and that, if 
an cnilja‘«y came to Itaighiir on the subject, 
he would give it a hearty WlIcouic. 
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On the following day, loaded with nch 
presents, I descended with my trusty Surti 
groom*to Nagotna* whence we sailed for Surat 
in one of the best ships of Shivaji's navy. 
My uncle gave me a hearty welcome back, 
though he reproached me for the rashness o 
my conduct “Foolish boy" he said, “the 
dearest wish of my heart has long been t a 
you should marry my daughter As I now 
Lnow from your rash expedition and her etters 
that you arcneitber of you inclined to oppose 
my wishes, we shall return to Englan in a 
month or too and light the momage torch 
And so the pearl necklace of Shivaji 
on her Tieddmgday the white neck of the 
fairest maid in Kngland 
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HISTORICAL TALES BY 

G. A. HENTY 
Witli the* Allies to Pekin: 

. liluscraced b) P\oEn Ui(baMap &■ 

On the calbnit of (b« Ifoter mo>emeo( bei Ibiem-iAi br a dar 
* itniagem, rescue* some reUiises front «n ouiltnos villige, and coiidv 
tnem into I'ekin Tlien be makes hia way down (o Tien Um and jo 
^dnllnl beymoui’a column. XNhen the adt'Once of this force u check 
he pudies on atone i» the capital wheie hi> courage ami ready inreiiti 
are iiivalusb}' to (he defenders On ibe dectaraiion 0/ an araii'iice, ho 
^erer, he ag^u sncc-^i in elo ting the Bocer bands, goes ihrotigh l 
^'onnitig of Tien^sm, and inarches wath the al’ied anoy to iVkin 

'■Tb« hnuemi(n«rs jikI /itrf-mf -tU itmii of n< ung undirtjlirig^ andacle 
aorj B Mno into an a«»t=ic arcoaai u< ibe various e»[«J«iufis ^ ^ t.jw-, 

**A boy couU have no heller cuule to that ooey of Cnibh pliM.k aad mercy * 


-Xgrough Three Campaigns: 

andA'^anft JJlu«traied 1« %' »i Pm tT UjibjMips. 6/ 
The hero of thU *tory. ibeson of an o ticer, joins the Chilral expolitic 
secretly as a pncate sol Iwr but the enonnous djfRcuhies which have t 
be overcome in the eourse of Ibc march soon ca)) forth his n >h'e ijualinei 
amt Iwftre the end of the cain|<ava tie <;uilifies fir a cnmn ission II 
subsesjneof career « a Kntsof btiUaat ctccesses. Ife lakes pari in th 
storming of the Uargat haghis. *. more than once caj ture.! by the enemy 

and bv a heroic aacntiee wms ibe k C 

'• rrery trwc toy viTTeiT^lhvcvaary <*f|d.jrly astvmiuTv ^yu,-ar rw*/ .Sim 
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a. henty 

For the Temple: 

ABA With a Map ,j.n>ral>le and 

Mr Henty^^eaves mto ‘^creconlrtf »» ®|' n,a„hesof lh« 

plot. n«e troubles In the d.slnci of form in 

Ih. M.s» of JofF-, "t r™". '*“-”',‘1 6 £ 

histone setting to the fiS“fe . J^rrilla band of patriots, h» 

brat ely for the Temple, and aricr a 

turns to his Galilean home with the fcit our of Titus 


«■ A cood lale nf ««'/ * 

uu«T«t susUined to l)ie >-ery end 


and vig>*i' 


-With Kitchener in the Soudan: 

and Omdurman With to Illustrations by W' KAINE', ' ' • 

3 Maps 6 j , • > i-t, he Is eiitru«if^ «h«. 

In carrying out vanous sfiecial mission* ^‘'v 'J' Va ,oon attaint of f* 
hero dPplayl so much <lash ami «'V«P{''f. •?’“* he laV^J > ‘ 

ceplionafl> high mnk for ha age , *** "” ‘’’Jjo^'rn adviiiture lh« 
lincuislicd part, and adventure follows so close 
end^nf She story is readied all too soon . ,he 

unt «f iBlcrmalKin J H"’* 


-‘atr H«nr ha* «ot'e«t«d “ * " i. 

ihe SetKlai and he jucce«l» lo 

when he 1* inleresiiog him mail. »* er" ^ 

A 5 tom o^ the Carlist 

-With the British Legion: u.ii, loiiiu* 

trations by W Ai I’Acrx 6 * 

The hero joins the llriitsh l.eg«on, which was *®‘**'^, *0,iee« 

Fvans to support the cause of Oocen Chnstina and the I l,ci!in 

Isabella, anl is soon as tie sets hnJl on Spanish soil his '^h,, 

Arthur I. one of Mr Hentj’s most biiHiaot heroes, sod the laie 
expeiicncrs is iliiilling nml Iweathless from first to lasL jp 

• It .. a MiiJittg aery itria woL .*«. .ntl .ism - ~r»tl ftoi! C^uUf^ 

— The Tre.isurc of tlie Incas: 

With B Illustrations by \\AL i'ACLT, nnd ci 'Lap. 5^ 

The lieroes of this iiowecfut sJonr go to Teni to loot, for 

which the IncBi hid at en Ihe Snaniaids inratled the country 

H both arduous aixl ilan^rtous. hot though they are often doarl'®'" ' 
their rnurage and peiicvcrancc are al la>t amply rewardc<J 
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With Roberts to Pretoria: w™' 

African \\ ar \V itJ* 

Hltistrations by V^lLU\M Rajne\, r I, ami a Map. 6 / 

r'”* UJtta pan in U»e wnes of (uttlea that end in ihe disaster al 
’'•igentoniein, is captnrev) and impn<one<l lo the raee-ei’Ursc at Pretona, 
O'-! escapes jn lime lo fi^ht at PaaRleberi; and mtrch iiih the rictoriims 
nt^y to P*oemfon*ein He luJcs nith Colonel Mahon's roluran to the 
teller of 'tafeVihs, and accomplishes the retum joumev w iih such despatch 
« lo he aWe to juin iii the tnumph^t aJ»ao« u> IVetorix 

test *" **“* **'* Alncso <rtr Mf Jlftnt^prose* eute »c<n 6it incwn- 


Both Sides tl,e Border: 

llJnstrations R.MPH PEACOtk 6a 
Tlie hero caai* in hts lot «iih the Pereys. anJ l>ect.im esqane tn $ir 
iieufy, (he gaJIjnl l{u<«pur lie •» Kit on seeetal dangenwi «n I fmpor* 
tant niustons tn which heac^Jils biin«elf withj,*TWil 'rtlcwr 

“Wiih Kiys she siTr it-iOJ ra'-X a»y»< M» llmi)' • Uat'- Jaiitiiw/ 

**A*i<il (Sstun cf (Ihi i>rs*e« paw vhee Las^J smI ^-d»d . ««■« 

ma by Ck^xi »a4 titlJ wsi *— 


Tlirougli Russian Snows: 

8 patje lllu'irjtitins b> II OxbkRM*. $t 
Ju’unXXyatt Iwcotnes, omt* itm'cenlU mtsrd ap with •morRl'ni. who 
carry him to i ranee, an*f lianil him w»e» a* a j t wmer t • the f iriKh 
He •af'^acn'ly re^inl hl» hte-Km !•* pifnin^ S*(x,Jftjn a army (n i? e 
caRijiali:n ac»i’»*t KossA 

-Tb* M»»»<r«Sro-»l«iS»i«*»rrfT«r*'«-*''T«'XS“ rr 
» • fWRf Mr Kvivo*".' • 1 b* t* WJ •nb !•>» t» tn r.fn 
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Out witii Garibaldi: 

iMtisbvW Rainu, K. 1 , af»l two Mapv jr 
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At the Point of the Bayonet : MahTatt-vWiir 


With 12 lUustntions by Wal md 2 Maps. 


Harry L.arlra, .. car, lari olt to lire Mb ... '.'’'“e'',' f,.’ 

At the age of sixteen he Ucotnes an officer tn the senicc o the 
prince at Poona and afierward;. receives a commission hi . J ,y 

{he East India Company llis conra}.* and enterprise “f- 
quick promotion and at the end of the nar he sails for Ln^hm , 
he succeeds In establishing bis right to the family estates. 

A bnsV dashing iiarralive " — 
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-Under Wellington’s Command * the^Pcivn 


sular War With 1 2 page lUustrauons by W'AL P tCET 

In this stirnng romance Mr Ileniy gives us furllicr m 

Terence O Connor, the hero of /ItM Moore ct Comnm ^Nc we tow 
how, m alliance v, nh a small force of Sromsh guenilUs, the pllwt . 
of Porlucuese levies eommaoded by Terence keeps the whole of the 
army inchcck at a CTilical period of the war, rendenng invahiaWe se « 


army 11. ... , 

to the Iron Duke and his handful of Bntish troops 

‘ AaadmrsbleBxpMUionofMr Hemy *ma udy weihodereoBibininsinilruclion 
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“To Herat 


__ j r^oKnl . A Story ofthe First Afgha^ 

and Oabul: withsfunpigciiius 


trations by C M SHELDON, and Map 5f 


n 1 subse- 


The hcio takes a distinginshed jiart in the defence of Herat a.. - - 
Quently obt-nns invaluable information for the British army dunng the n 
Afghan war He is forlonately spared the horrors of the retreat If® 
Cabul, and shares in the senes of operations b> which that most diMstrou 
blunder was retrieved 
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-With C'Oehrane the Dauntless: ^sExpton^ 


6s 


Wth 12 page Illustrations by W H RIARCCTSON 
It would be hard to find, esen in sensational fiction, a more dating leader 
than Ixird Cochrane, or a career «hich snpphes so many llinlling 
The manner in which almost single handed, he sc.atteretl the Freneli neci 
In the Basque Roads Is one ofthe greatest feats m English naval history 
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RedsWn and Cow-Boy: 

Illustrations b> Alfruj 


A Tale of the Wester^ 
1‘lains. \Suhi2p3i.e 


1 a huniiDR e»p«l U ‘n on 
itt t»J) <n a callle ranch 

-iji. -irL^'jrci I”' ‘ 


Hugh Tun^ull accommn.c^ 
te l Uins and then ».cl» 
hs cxMticnccs during a ‘ rxond »P p*^ 
cxaiug a.henluroujWe la 
i.tuicnt atL mmJI) f tth 
ni, and ihe inlercsl is sustained n 
s. of open*. •'-■• 


and «i 

. perrsdes ibe 


e of bngandi 

.hole Unk." 


-Scettw 


. vT .. I or,A Coro Leader With 

With Bullcr in iNatai. ,« pai.e illustrations br 

•\\ vnxrv R I- and a Map- ^ 

■\\ Kai E>. ■» r«riji.sm«hfrmsi>>ethemeofonecfthe 

inost po lerfvil tomanew h.s fnend. UttMTthetnwtlve* 

war I WaU out. JVyit^MaruxbSn.Vccme. From first to Usl the boy 
■ ether un i«t Ibe tiUe o' «« and eiciimg enterprises fTom 

A ' J OT The Ftreing of the Nether 

-Bv England s Aid: i„d, (.js, ita' 

“ ' “ < h, ALrMO PUSSI. Md 4 Maps. 6j 5. Js M 

page Illustrations b) ^ „ the semce of one of • the fighting 

Two English U Is go to “^‘one of the 

.wS 

,S ,1.1= Iks '“"dj “p';” 

l»c>, to Sipsi” “d ,1 , n«». rf -■«»»«. 

-Co^ldemned as a Nihilist: 

S papi inusira.inis by j„, „ si. r«mb~S 

Sr;A“ pS^r- ^ 

The es.3V« /■*“ « berv 
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A Stor\ of Escape 
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elegant, y. 6/f 


A story of Venice at a period wlien intrigue, cnmc, and Woodshed were 
nfe The hero, the son of an English trader, disjilajs a fine Ttianhness, and 
IS successful in extricating his friends from imminent dang^ Finnlly he 
contributes to the victories of the Venetians at Porto rf'Aiuo and Chio^a 

'* Every boy should read fktLton^Si \!ari*'~~~SatuYtiay 


The Dragon and the Raven : "['k™ 

With 8 page Illustrations by C J. STANILAND. 5/. f‘ ^ 

In this story the author gives an nccount of the desperate straggle be* . 
t«een Saxon and Dane for supremacy in England elJie hero, a ymmg 
Saxon, takes part in all the battles fought by King Alfred, and theliicidenu 
in lilt career are nnusuahy varied and exciting 

" tie have neihine W rnt<*f«r (hit tiory, uhich m entlleiiily wniien, aotl will 
make (he hitiory of the (wnud (o which i( reUivt a reality le i(i leadeii, 
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■The Bravest of the Brave: 

page lUastcaiioas by H M PACCr. 


or,\Vul\ I'cierboroHgli 
in Spam With 8 


There are few great leaders who»e life and actions Jiave bo completely 
fallen into oblivion ax those of the l^tl of Petetborough- lie shov.^ a 
genius for warfare wlikli lias never been surpassed Round the fortunes cf 

I aek Slilwell the hero, and of Feictliorough, Mr Ilenty las woven a 
wllwnt narrative ol the War of the Spanish buccesvion (17OJ-6) 


'■Th« »ilT»n(iiiev of (h« >,!« It omp Jjtk wtit rrobaJIy be fwr 
uiltitvtLig IhJn (he m ■ ,*-11 u» e|<erj<iunv «t (he Ctntral himielf. in 
a leailiSB {un.*— S/Virur,*- 


-For Name and Fame: 

\\ith 8 jngc Illu^Tations 
5 * 

After liting wrecked »n 1 going ihrougli many slirriog adventuics among 
the ^lalaY«, the hero of iliis *1 ry fin Is |i>s way to Olcutta an 1 enlUtv in 
a te;,imenl trotie'ling to the A^han ISives. lie accoiiiivvniei the f<fCe 
under fieneral Itolens to the Iciwar Kital n wmin le*!, taken | ri>oiier, 
and caiTlcil in t.abui, whtnie le is tranvirtred Londahar. atil take* 
put in tlie hnvl defeat of the army <if Ayotib Khan 

“Th* U- k ittnx V ih tpimt I itvwt* *iiJ oirr i( xlttnii m tn-i ib« t« y who 
(«»<• It ■ll>-«tivrl( w U arh ure a fr>>i»t hw?wMe' on >ut r(t> (Kit sr< «V VM^I 
(j <«r7*.lLjn v,*a>»<»*m»' — 

v«) 


sTOK/cs MS' a. 


A. HENTY , 

Maori and Settler : w.ih a pgc 

lions by AUKFi)l’r-KKSf- 5' ,^,-toKe« \\iltr.d, 

Beric the Briton: 

Me ,?n*I i^lu ih« fen eounto a C^bnswn maid 

• II«i'"l'«'«ef'*'f,"'f’}‘2rJSi'M«o -i4/K*^V 
"«•*»”■; . ho" "• "*« *'“’- "w ««««•/.■ 

« Full A Tale ol the Nile 

tUp Dash for Khartoum: Expedition wnhio 

J. ilie L»‘l» ...hn SciiowniKoaitdJ NHsa 6^ 

page lllusutl'O"® by JoH 

'^L the r^coidof recent and “>e a<u.n,>. to r^ 

'» « £3„r s.« -rtr. rrs. oi 


• f. ..... ihal ih* ,.trd eTe« ty 


ron'jincc, 

, a .... j "d' t* *’ 

^ j ov The Winning of a 

with Wolfe in Canada: cimm™. a«h .» 

page liwst ,1,5 Stitigs'e Kt , j. Quebec decided 

Mr afe llorih AmerKan %torld.thit 

suvremacy^VXxot. nv« ani-»S 

Bnt-'in, * 


BLACKIJZ'S SXORy BOOKS FOR BOVS 


G. A. HENTY 
Held Fast for England; 

^age Illustrations by Gordon Browne 5 j ^ 

The story deals with one of the most rnemorable sieges in histoy The 
lero, a joung Englishman resident in Gibraltar, takes a brave and worthy 
lart in the long defence, and we leam with what bravery, Resourcefulness, 
and tenacity the Rock was held for England -r 

"There u no eeasalion of exciimg aocideni tbrou^houc the story ^Ath^n^^^r 


Tn the TrUVl Rricr'lHe* a Talc of w-vnn Handers 

in tne irisn lingaae . page 

Illustrations b) Charles M. Sheliwn 6j * 

The hero is a young officer In the In»h Brigade, winch for many 
after the siege of Limerick formeil the backbone of the French arm} lie 
goes through many stimng alveninrcs, saecessfully carries out dangerous 
mmioiia in Spain, saves a large portion of the French army at Oudenarde, 
and esen lias the audacity to kidnap the Prime Minuter of England 
' A flimng twok of <nili(arr adtcniure * —SnlmtoH 


At Agincourt; 

PAf CT 6 j 


A Tale of the ^\hllc Hoods of Pans 
With 13 page Illustrations by Wa^ 


Sir FusUcc de Vdlero), m jo«nic)ing from Hampshire to his castle in 
France, made jaung Guy Aylmer one of his escort Soon iKcrtafter the 
castle was atuckeil and the English youth disphyid such valour that his 
liege lord mule him commander of a sjiccul mission to Pans Thu he 
accompluheil, reluming in iimc to take part in Ihi. campnign against the 
1 rench which ended in the glorious victory for England at Agineon|f 


“Cjoooi taS ta commrnJ tUcU ro toys of all ai 


— Mamkitltr Ctmtr 


-y 

-A Final Reckoning: 'I;;;;; 

Illustrations by W 11 $r 


11 e hern, a young F nglutiman, ctnlgratcs to Australia, where he gets 
emyloyment as an oiurcr in the mnunicd |viice A few yean nf active 
work gam him proniolion to a caiUiacy In that i>oit he greatly diitlii 
guishn himsclli and finally leaves tne sets ice ami settles down as a s>}uatter 


"A silmac nary opiullr \iAi^—Cmsr^U*o 

{•) 



Blackie & Son’s 

Story Books for Boys 

Quicksilver 1 


ih no Skid to tiis 

:,uicksiiveri 

« ... . .heory “"y m th« A'otkliouse, wn'' » 

.netiuWe ttride^cy to e ^ ^ 

drawn u»- rfM*®**"**'®". ir tt\r»n ^ '^* **’' 


niustf-tied y W 

T Kinff’s Name. 

-In the ^mg 

A spintetl story of «*;' on onsouer by the R.lberenls 

to spire ‘‘I'^njus inculent .men for boy*- Thu •■>. •« 

surf of"" to.in. * -rk..fy 'rrir 

V ATaleoftheUmdofthe 

Golden Magnet: mt. n 

- t lie itRowNfc. y 


n he 

. QoBP®' ^ V tn seek his fortune in 

lusirat'O'T* b> "'"b ^1" 

dogS^ Cfiurag ^.^leekormiyp^r T _j ^:^£J>i 

^ l-hc« could be 



BLACKWS SlpRY BOOKS FOR BOYS 


:apt. F. i BRERFTON, r.a.m.c. 
Foes of the Red Cockade: 

tton Ulustralccl by \ViLU\M RAIAFV, R I 6 j • 

r«vo I ngluh lads, wrecked at St Malo, at6 rersecuted as Arutocrats 
They sec the Reij^n of 1 error in all US liontir, liul foi tunaicly escape to the 
cluteati of an uncle in Ia \endee A quarrel with a cou»m ensues, and 
fi^hiing occurs at ih» eamc time mih il»c Ucputlicans As a scout the 
elder does gallant serMce uU captured and taken to Fans, when, he con 
fronts Robespierre and fills tnto his cousins hands Agnsi, lioueter, he 
escapes, ind after miny eiciting experiences fin illy reaches safety and friends. 

Cannot fail to give great (orejmeot to nunr toy* cirU, and not a little 
firofu —Liltrarj il erlJ | 

-In the Grip of the Mullali: 

land Illustrated by CiURLts M SllELDOV WithaMip S» 
The hero orgauues a search party and advances into Somxliland to rescue 
h s father, tvlio has fallen mto the liaiul* of the Mullah ‘ The little force is 
opposed front the outset, but undaunted they push forward, and in spite of 
many ilifficulues ind dangers succeed m iccomplishmg their object The 
interest increases as the siory advances and becomes intense ivheii the hero 
penetcMes alone into the lieart of the Mullah’s camp. 

Afreaher, aio« exeilins aad morerpinxd tale «ou)d M be wubnl fur ** 

• —BrtiitA It etify 

- One of the Fighting Scouts : 

South Africa. Illustrated by STANLEY L WoOD With a Map 5^^ 
This story deaU with the guernlla aspect of the Boer War, and shows 
how (.corge Ransoine i» compelled i • leave his father s farm and lake 
service with the Rriiibh He is given Uk cunimand of a band of scouts 
as a rewatil for gallantry, and wiih these i«e punishes certxiu rebels for 
a piece of rasc-dil) and successfully attacks* Botha s commando Thanks 
to his Knowledge of ihc veldt he fc» of signal sersice to his country, and 
even outwits the re iaubcab'e De Wet • 

Altogether *11 UI ually good «or> \«rktkm Pnt ^ 

— Under the Spangled Banner: ^ Taie#^i the 

A C? Spanish Amen 

can War With 8 Illustrations by Paul Hard^ 5/ 

Ifal 'Ixrchant is in Cubs before the corometici-ment of hostilities A 
Spaniard who ha> l>ecn frustrated lu an aUcnt( t to rob Hals emplojer 
attacks the hacieu H anl i> defe-Ued, but lims ihe lables by denouncing 
Ilal as a spy Tlie hero makes goml Ins escape from banttago. and 
afierwxrda hghis for kmencA both on ioinl and at sea The story giies 4 
vivid and at the same time iccumc account of this memorable Niiiggle. 

‘ JaiCt!te i/>‘ OiMit- ohtV n ArymtfoUJifgAe ns 



riwME-s sro Ki 

ERBERT STRAtJG ^,„, 

Tom Burnab) 


TBe Rev D 
th ouc»> "* 

” ■n.e? ««»«r>JS« 
S«- 

jg f-eeiu ®f * " * 


*li*J“**d e' “y''.ve‘rrp«' 






the ^ rrcommeo" 

STABLES, ^ 

i Great WhueL.nd ... 

hv T A \\ AL'TOV y 6./ ^ Jj ^ JJ ,„,, 

niustnt on» oy J ^ ^ ^on. ><g 


iUustntonjby J ^ ^(‘"'ua 

Thi* »* * heal hfttl ^i « er ihe EoJ. “ 

sp-V*" . u,^ „,f®0> /•- •’^- 


■ - 

I l.^ lU do Wf 1 f" * > 

‘ ^ • W»bl»n »»? 

plot » J« » 

.f®0. /•- " 


RNEST. GLANVILLE ^ 

In Search of the Okap> 

. . \t..iivM RMVt' 


In bearcu lji v*.- - » 

,„,n.«dbyNM^UvMK^»-'__ 


.-f-.i rdr 

Chool ■!“"“ '“t" "SToi- 1 “ ^ ‘ J, , "J-W J 

. ""?lS”n ''"” I > >t • .1,k».""’'“‘''' 

s-Skfriv^-y,,.-'” bk ■ -“- 


“"VjTJz .u-- - V >, „o o> ■kb .■■■-- , 

The Dnmond See _erb ' b, 

\MLUA>* ' 1 n ne h« 


. -.r-s by . »''' ’*** ’ * 

lUusirat ons oj ot 


V of Ad enturt 
\\ th 

s ni:vrte<l ' 


and 


BLACKJES §roiiy BOOKS FOR BOYS 


FREDERICK HARRISON 
The Boys of Wynport College. 

by Harold Copping y NewEdtUoit 

Ihe hero and his chums differ as widely m character as jo personal ap- 
pearance We have I’ainck O Ffl-iherlfe. «he good nalureti Irish boy; 
1 1 1 tfrepressible humonst, Davie Jackson, the true hearted 

little lad, on \\ho«e haps and the jilut to a great extent turns; 

himself, who finds ii» Iii^ ps|>erieRces at Wynport College 
a wholesome corrective of a somewhat lax home training 

A boot which no welt regutiied scbool boy sboutJ be withoiiL’ 

T *• _ — it' kiltSjll 

LEON GOLSCHMANN 

Boy CrUSOes ; ^ story oftheStbenan Forest Adapted 
,,, * from the Russian by L€ovCoi.£CJrMAi4V. 

With 6 page Illustrations by J Tinncmorl, r i 3/6^ 

*? impre*s«<l by tcadifg CnuM 

forivt ''«"** They lose .heir way m a huge trackless 

wolves a»,i ^“*y hunting for food, fighUiig agaiint 

they are’rLeued labounng to increase Iheir comforts, before 

•Tins IS A Mary ifi»r a boy** own hrafC'-M-///»/A.« Caan/i iii. 

MEREDITH FLETCHER 


Every Inch 

Cowrite y 6d 


0 . Briton * School Story. Wiih 6^ 
ptge Ulustrjitionsb) Sydnly 

ordinary boy, who gives 

1 ■ #• y* raoral u 

veracity, endurance, and entcrfm.e 1 r *»'»« goes to promote 

*’ Til 'hi be truly Hid b.. ■ ’’f of teiera uf the eliaracten 

. t oe truly nid. he 11 wwjhy ,0 be called, •• Every Inch a llnlco 
• Mr Mervd il> n«ch„ has icnrwl > “ 


dra:::5efir;rrVmd.c^^^^^^^ 

veracity, endurance, and 'ra'ning that 1 


"In/'pfry /«. 


— tr„» AfUrr Cl 


EDGAR PICKERING 

In Press-Gang Days. With 4 Illustrations by W'. S 
. ... ° -f ‘ bT\cn. u 6./ AVt<'AV//wr 


Z'" 


, ,, . ~ ' orvetT. 

III llie mutiny of the 





4 


FRED SMITH 


^KEU bJVilin W,th6page 

The Boyhood of a Naturalist, 


s (id* Ne'e Eiitlten-* „,1.1 a senes of recollections so 


Fe» lo\ers oi Nature “•** -.met urth lil« in which he 

ri™. ^nif^m fi< 


s'l^nt'the bapp Mrearitnd he<1e«°'‘ 


•We cannot too hBWy Edited by Fred 

The World of Animal Lde.^ 


The World ot rt-niu..>.^-" Specht and other 

ru.ly aiusuatcd .tth En^vtngs 

emsen* ^^'**1. ii and shy with whose 

names we are s' j^teptions. 

of US bare w’y j^..t nmJ 




An sdonraoi* »»- 

T. CHALMERS 
^ rlie I 


. ^ Adsenture 

c' l,pm<T the Matabele: ,„Rhodesia. llluslraied 


j:v?tV-o'°l.'vood y '':r.fS"Ti» 

° 1 .i.n ereat Matabele risioj >" ‘ ,j,e Matoixi moun 

A story ol ll« C« ^ ^ nalites ‘*L' u' |lie,r way bscL to Kulii 


oJvTVmi.LIPPS-'VO'.LlY^^ 

P.nriboo: n,.„,hCoiun 


'•T IVJti' i , ,1, story of Adi eniurcn. 

u Hold in Cariboo: R,„„h Columbia. With 

G<>,la, ,nsuLE^ 6 


, niustrations by ^ c m- - -rh^ orr'r;::^r 

^cl Cod’*'** “iJ^J^oUain c>l» <•" 1 d„ih slracR'e 

; r.«' ' Af»" r™. .he .cerc, ,oU mmes r. 

lheArcpe«^*;a»om*iy*'*:'^^ „ r..o« t 
lolnch they 'ij i 




, M > 

, »u»Hl°*U I* «t 


BLACKIB'S yrOKV BOOKS FOR BOYS 


ROBERT LEIGHTON ' 

The Wreck of the Golden Fleece. 

llJustrated b} Frank Krangw^N y.* New Edition. 

Tbe liero is apprenticed on bonH n I^wesloft fishing higcer, where he 
'1*1 i? many bitfTets from his slupmatcs Tlie storms nicl tlangcrs 

ttli ch he Lravetl are set forth with Intense power The mtralivc deals 
'iMi n highway rohliery, the Inal of the acoised fisheraisii, his escape, 
and the mid chase after the criminal out upon the high seas 


cleverly d«.L^d aud the Ibe 


capital ■* — Jht Ttmtt 


S. BARING-GOULD 
Grettir the Outlaw: oficehndin^etitys 

,,, * of the Vikmes With 6 page 

Illustrations by M ZfNO Diemfr jr. t 

1 = »SS^!,T.S' “‘‘""'"I' ”<>" ronunlit linJ No boj »lll I* >M« 

cS?,S.ti w, h . 1 .?' 1 ' Jh'"' 't' ■'■’"’btr or ibe Ibc 

,o.K ii,h,r "" 

h “"^*"'"1 »i><l tfieepen str.whKh make 

C. J. GUTCLIFFE HYNE ^ 

T he Captured Cruiser . or, Two'Years from Land 

b, b. 11RAV(.«,S 3 , 6 ,, • W,lh 6 paee Iltarauoos 

. 1 ,. 1 . 1 ,, ci.,b 

fmm privn in Nalmraw I ...» .1 Iheir cf>in|wnn>ns l ceoW 

watch, cv-aie i.. ».i umUi ihr I.l J*'® 

.d,™,u,,A tally. 

-Stimson’s Reef: ""'14 pigt Illustrations by W. .S. 

SI SLtV 2t (Ad 

leiccanrcr-.ltramremck S.«t.A\i* 7 ^*? 

”7/. J v> U.4 t«,e ,Ur goJd r,( / „/ 


w.uh sir K U • 


(Ml 



BUICKIES STORY BOVS} rUK 


PAUL DANBY 
The Red Army Book. 


Willi many lllustralion; 
in colour and m. blacli, 

and white. 6 j • oi the reeular army, 

This hook includes chapters j*" who h-ive won the V C ”, 

md .1.0 on ...h .'"•""'..'S, J',?™ ’ 

Pets of the J'.eglnieiil , with *1* subject, >s full oI capital 

Each chapter, hesi 1 m d^h"^ caceUently illustrated with colour 

anecdotes,*irid the book » 

“mS” •-> iS'™,,..,*- 

FREDERICK P- GIBBON 

j *7 Illustrated by bT\NLEV L. 

.T^ie Disputed V.o. woop sf 

j nxc ^ .ra*SlUUh.m^l 


5 ni vf 1^' def!tii«'M^P«ihi er lhi 
«t the J.aiun hide anny «h eh »e 


lo^gt'eW <»*' • 

• A. r. CHURCH 

. 1 tr lllustrvted y6d 

Two Thousand Years Ago. 

3'^.“ s,r>Tsro,jl‘k'^ 

» d th<r' I»a <»o~leri a*''*' ■*« «•«•'« tcornan ran • 

nPIPHANT SMEATON 

f Illustrated b> \N At. 

^^j^/jystery ol the Pacinc. 3^ aw 

r"'*"*’" .mail sathnc vessel discorers an eslraordinary js'*"-! 

.pl,e f-il ’ X has been hM lew Cor aces behin 1 a «iU 

, J kouih ' ’,V « pcnp’*^ ^ detcendants of coIoohU from |^r«- 

' „l 11 ' ’ .f nWer race who trace their on..irT to the Ir»>s 



BLACKIE'S SP'ORY BOORS TOR BOYS 

R. STEAD 


Grit will Tell* Adventures of a Barge bO). With 
, * 4 Illustrations by D CARLETOy Smvth 

aoih, 2 J 6/f / 

A lad whose name has Iwen lost amidst early bufTetings by hard fortune 
snfTers many hardships at the hands of a bargeman, hk master, and nitis 
away Tlie various advcntarcs and experiences wilh which he meets rn 
the road to success, the bear hunt in winch he lakes part, and the battle 
at which he acts as war correspondent, form a story of abastbmg interest 
and after a boy’s own heart. 

A ihoroughty whttesonie »a 3 aitncove bc*k "'—Grafktc 


HARRY COLLINGWOOD 
The Pirate Island ^ iiiusiranonscby c 

J. Stami^KD and J R-WeliS. 

^r AVtw Edition 

Dr a deed of true gallantry the hero’s whole destiny is changed, and, going 
,2 *1“' .L being burned out of their ship m 

T u j !• «'« Pi'H. up by a pirate bng and taken to the ‘Tirste 

eSectmg Ihe'I'/e" ajle*'’^ «ht>Ihng adrentares, they ait.mately succeed in 


irescai>e 
’ A eapiul (tory «r the te 
reepeeuasanan enevelut 


» the better ka«M Mr Clark RuaelL"- 


FLORENCE COOMBE 
Boys of the Priory School. 

Harold Copping is 6d ' 

an?’ihe‘pro«s'bv ^,’h n' Raymond and Hal kkenlnorth, 


With 4 pas® 
Illustrations by 


***” fliUitxated with 'real boys by 'ti 


JOHN C. HUTCHESON 




Afloat at Last: ^ Sailor Boy's Log With 6 page Ulus 
trations by W H 0%’erend 6d 
pIiTR'Sr’m L15,' “ >5' to ho. ,„o.e.yfo,.o .ho 

"As hoJihy and breery a book aeene ceoM ■wu'K.'- Ac^dtmn 
<>«) 


e perils 


Blackie Sc Son’s 

Story Books for Girls « 


Katharine tynan 

A Girl of Gnlwav p=>g« IJI«straiions 

Vjiri OI Vjaiway. johv h bacos 6 s 

^\ hen Bertha Grace i on the threshold of young vromanhood she ^oos 
lo stay «uh her grtn Ifather m freland with the trust from her mother of 
rewnMiBg him an I his son l>eiths s father Bertha finds her grandfather 
« refuse and a miser and in the hands of an underling \ ho is his evil 
gem U. How she keep fa th «• ih her mother and finds her own Cile 
tfiwugh manystutBgeadie tuf« is the subject of the story 

Tull the c duro we ace aecnowned la fiad u ihs wrilu ef ihat pAn} 


d-The Handsome Brandons. 

y &/ ^/v J'l/jiH 


Illustrated by C 
I> HA'fMOvrt, R f 


A delghtful story of at ancient It h family (very one of the nine 
young Bra 1 » »»s 1 a d«c»ne and eierv <»e wat »pir ted aihl lovAhle 
The shadows in tic peture hat>i. ominouvl* over Castle Angry and us 
Ititnale lie vindictive ^r 1 pn de lacy Tie story eols I api l> for 
‘•Th' ‘landsoroe Hramlons" nth the te estatlishment of (he family 


shy’"*""' 


okKwLiNE AUSTIN 
Covisin Gcoffrej and I. 


Ufe 1 f 

-n atlc-fcil eeds* 

vhe tnaWe* a Iw 
re,poti t-Jf ^ her cnu. 

asiaril S ^ „„tewl>t 


r gcDtlemin finds hef'clf unprovided fot at 
1 me i les as a depe n'anl u|« n her C is 
; « lieaatte to her ly Irr youm, cousin 
b a ScT Ians acct lei t which si e U I ell 
Bttemit to earn her own I eel hocal until 
a f eonrey and hersetf t igethct aja n. 
a-ve a»l uvll itewIcpeCL ifcvvrve 



m.Ar.KiF'/ books fok ^ 

ELLINOR DAVENPORT^ADAMS^^^^ 
K Queen among Girls. r;HA.oLP.co«.-=- 

^lotli, 3 r (kI • re of 

Aug\\sta Pcmbtokt \i the head of fwr "'inS 

ifld fellow p«i5rU, vjl\o ati. ftiltacfed by tief 

iiwi licr f^tteenly beaniig She drenms of a ‘ b» ^'’Z 

:atc«T , but tbc course of her life w changed j®*' ^ ^-vrsh"®'^ 

Litmd Uule brother Atlnarr, the victim of hiS f * A^nan'® 

nic story describes the dating ineausaJoirted by Augusta lor e>ef“'^ 

•'An IntCTWl ng av.4 wrU wraien Mttsioe in which humour iii4 » 
character unhe ro produce a lau^ I app ly ailapteJ fat modern mai ‘t’’ 

A Girl of To-Day. ^ 

What are Altruist*?'' homhljr asks a smaH l>oy “ They »so otry * 

who try to help others," replies the Girl of To l>ay To nelp f _■- 
neighbours, the boys and gnU of VN wwlend Innd theioselvW togetu^f 
the ef AUrutttt That ihey have plenty of fnnhs ww «" 

shopping expedition and In the aueeessful ( hnitma* enleTia|r'«>«''i 

’ It isa spinied ilory The charaetert are ir e Ip nsiiire and csir»f»hy li^hi 

SuthabwhoJ .1 rt .. esacUy what .sr^cUed to* ve a wheel sirllsn 
deielirpiiieflC «f character —EJufttcMitt ftt rtt I \ 

FRANCES ARMSTRONG \ 

Wnh 6 lllostraiiOniW 1'’““ !' 


A Girl’s Loyalty, 

Cdtliort 


lUcoN Cloth, 3^ 


When she was still but a child, Helen Grant receded fw" *’^*''1! 
father, oil hu ilestli hciI, a secret message. The liricf wo^ 'em'tiow 
fist in her niemory, and dominated her whale career blie "''ntwoA^'.i 
her iniit, however, and to her fneods In the hour of their need „ " 


girl was posscstcil uf thst quick eourtgc winch leapt up in “t ihait ht« 
y when evil docr* have lo be nnmaskeil, ami wrongs ma le right ( 

' The one Uvih for RtrU liar suncts oat dwa yeac 

A CtrC t Utyally Kn tva/ftnrm. 


am:el'atnSjl/oi“i. i 


VIRS. HERBERT MARTIN 
The Two Dorothys: 

In this story the »hy, dreamy, unselfish Dorothy lleriot comrs to h»*c 
wilh her great aaiit, the otlier J»r tothy Tins old lady is kind eiioiiKh, hid 
her discipline Is umyinpathetir Jmi Ineyr linger 1> irr thy’s loving, tinselft^^ 
nature -frlos upon the proud ol I ladv. an ) the end « haf | u rs’ | 


wir,r*ik 


it>) 



' BLACKIE’S BOOKS FOR GIRLS 


THEL F. FIEDDLE 

. - * 1 Illustnied b> Harold 

Strangers in the Land, cocrmr ts 


.lonili ^oJai,e to the of „c.tmir ad^etl 

Sr/or .fap.« >.» •'» “*"c »'■ 

a pleasant love story . ^ j, , - -s- — 


. . 1^-1 With 8 fullpve niQstrations by 

Aq Onsinal Oiri. ^.orion i.rowni- ^ 

» ® . ... _.w...ntiiw' m an oHiee till 


Chnslobcl Ileauelnnip of 1^ 7'^""' Tr.dfaux. her gnn.l 

chance throws l^r aero^a the marrv.ng an actor LaJy 

inoiher Her mother ,CpiI prefen to hrin her father 

Annedestrc to ' ChnstoW »>"« hu "eair, an.I ends 

The stor) lelb how the r«'«’ JiJ^obel and her devoted tovcr 


Anne tiesires to ativ| ‘ ..cei'cs ni» w"' p. *■ 

The .too ‘"r F™.. fS OtSobtl .«<1 1't' d"”"^ 

ttill. Iht tromio: of good tonooe » i 
■ A .to dtft. •■“ 


A Mystery of St Rub’s. 

HiMMOVD, RI ^ 


With 8 lllustmltons 


;ARAH DOUDNEY 

Un^er False Colours «„hA ro,..™™. j. w 

A wh.th i?o"'’.v ■y-'c' 

... .« I iriilIi the heart 





ROSA • MULHOLLAND (lj\l)Y GIU1KR1) 


Cynthia’s Bonnet Siiop. JJ' 


With 8 Illustratitini hj 


DFMAIN JlAMMOVPt 


Cymhu, one of Ihtet chiTmlnj; hveljr >tstet« of on lmpovm»he'l C<«' 
rait^ht fjtnlljr, <Mlm lo male money f •r the »ale of Iier tWieafe niotner 
fyniliia an 1 lier alar Mmcl lUter ikfin<1 go li> l,ftwlon, the f<fincr 


|>ursiie the «'ul) «( astronomy How Ixitli girl« fitxi Few SnierrtM i” 
life, more itni>ortant even than Itonnet shop or itar paring, it deKnbe’* 
with inin,jlc»l numonr and pathiM. 


inin,jlc»l numonr and pathiM. 

* Juii rt tKe k..THl la ftcaw aiwt lusiikate a l>ml cf girl rtAders.** 

— ij»r»;^v/.Vrn -»>7 


John 11 IIacon jf 6./ Ne-fFdiliM 


Three eirls, with an old goeemeaa. mterate from KensinetOB to the 
West ol IrtUnl Uloogtng ns they do to ''ihc onld family'’, the eirl* 
are made hearlilv ueif.ime m >Kb .l. - 


*sesi Ol 1 lyeiooging aa tiiey do to ’'ihc onld family”, the eir« 

are made heartily welcome tn the cabin* of the peaianlrv. where they 
learn many weinl an I curious tales from the folk lore of the dwtrict. An 
interesting plot run* through the namtivc, but the charm of the story he** 
in its happy mingling of Irtsh humour and patlios. 

a foTrslIue “ 


” GiannettJl l Cirl’s Stor> of Hcrscir IVuh 6 full pagr 
lllusintions by LocKtiART* Uoci n. 


a ^*1**°^ changeling who is suddenly transferred to the position of. 
Ld1n.« *1."^ She develops Into a good and accomplish^! woman ■ 
of her^S^« loseand devotion to 1« a sufferer iy the surrender 


ANNIE E. ARMSTRONG \ 
Three Bright Girls, ^ fuii pige m^tratior 

® * *jy 'V Parkinsov y 6d 


fro^^ r w f°/ fortune’s wheel the three heroines are brought dow 

of X h “» ‘h* incessant cares and worn. 

ftolv^TiI^^h^ h I ? “ ’'"y •*'"«'’* The charm of th 

'"'8“”” ^ “!»"• •‘"'■oP'l « tl.. girt, by tba 


«hert.v«, and at last Ihey come o. 

oiltieirtoalswnhhon<niriotheiiiseIve*awtJ>»nefiuioSlabout|hem , 



si:,irAV£s BOOK'S son g/bas 


iLIZA F. POLLARD 
For^the Red Rose. 

A ppsy fin L a. Iilile rIiI la tfi« forest of W jnibcume, after tfie sac 
of the eastle by the XiiListi^ He carnes her to (he camp and si 
adopted by the tnbe. The <to«y teJI. hon- ahm some years Jater 
jjsr^ of Adj-'u and her son are wrecled on ihc ccasi of Engbnd, the i 
gtri foltaxcs the fottuncs of the exiled ijoeen, and by what canons ebai 
events her cjrn on^n U discoseted 

** Tl s IS a food story %o4 t*f spteiil Mtnyrt to lovers of histon^ roKanre ^ 


-The Doctor^ Miece ® JUustfat.ons 
me uoccors iNiccc. sxdvei cohelu y 

The scene of this charming story u laid tn Bntlatiy at the end of 
Jgbe^yath cenfury The herotue is educated coitilderably aboie 
ttaiioii. Uhen she rs »l>o>i sixteen she fcstcomes compan on to a }. 
|\tlal a neighlm ying chateau. Her charge mssienonsty disapneats dui 
n peasant relwUnn and she gpe» out into the wood* to fiml her 
mult of the a irenture is that Rosette siucoi-en her mother, irlto pit 
to the nghtfiiE onner of the chateau uod the tale esds happily 
Futi «( eirscetr adi<Mur« and amnurs ufoptioiy — 


-The Xing’s Signet: /..S, 

by G DEUifN HvMUOND, K.I y 6c/ 

^ This story relates the udseniures of a noble Huguenot family dru 
out of their chiton by the dragoons after the Resocalion of the Rdict 
iVa<te>. V fneti I of the fiiiTiil} Oaudine 3fxlot. nho u also a Huguen 
but a protegee of Vtadame de Vlatnienon pos.-'csres a laJtunan, bv me; 
of sshich she nve> many lires, but this hongs trouble upon bet and 
hi. to lease France The adsentures lead to ihe battle of the Boyr 
and to the happy reunion of the statiered tamily lu Ireland 
• A u mns tab ef ‘hr pro^m <» «« «•>« Mugirenox. clexrb mU 


BgS^IE MARCHANT 


Three Girls on a Ranch: °'m„' 

Irated. 2r 

The LoveU fiosily em«»te fiw“ ImgUnd to New Mexico. Mr Lose 
, *5*^1* «nd unfit for &i»ing *«« three eldest girls fahe upon then 

Sl.hth. burfen »f S' ""JV.S'L'",? " 

Kirc M , . .t. -._-^tliMrr««.hir>s and how ^.SCTCame thei 


MkfiThi buidbn of ^rlo^ |bo ranch They bora n 

SSol krai onJ •“* "'•r 

rSZebooTboeb .« ,o*.nd»™.Unns 

»*>lb»DUleA.*— Arl/M^Au- 




BLACKtf>S BOOKS POK CIKLS 


• \ 

E. EVERETT-GREEN 


Little Lady Clare. Illustrated 'zs ^ 


The little Lady Qare inherits the responsibilities of an ancesUy anti a 
umily feud but the estates and title of her father fall to the hated branch 
family The child, however, storks out for heisclf tJie problem of 
the divided house, which j» at last united again in a lomanlic manner 


Ttem ndr U9 ii 
TI e clia acters at 
has )rl given us 


Literary IS^arf/f 


iARAH TYTLER 
A Loyal Little Maid WitiMpisc iiiusiryionsby 

J Paul Hakdy is 6d * 

This pretty story is founded on a romantic episods of Mar’s rebellion 
A Utile girl ha information which concerns the safety of her fall er in hid 
^“d iMs she firmly refuses to divulge to a kin^s olTicer ihe JS iodi,ed 
HI the lolwoth, where she finds a boy champion, whom tn future yean she 
rescues in lansfrom the which would bury hun lu iliel’asidli- 

Has evidcniljr Imsb a ptsasure te wr t« and inakts very enjoj able Madina “ 


-Girl Neighbours. 


With 6 Illustrations y 


*" **'»• ‘I"®'"'* delightful fnfijon wl ich Jias made 
.r * 1 books so popular and attractive The introduction < f the 
i>rr.r.4^. ,^”don, who represent the modem inst tiitious i f 

professional nursing and schools of cookttv. is -vprv hamwlv rfTprieiL 


d schools of cookery, u 

1 man tKect v« and q ucilr bus op 
very Bj,rcc3ble a d very well 


cry happily cfTecieil. 

I of Mus Sarah lytler 
^—rbtSfecUit r 


ALICE CORKRAN ' 

Margery Merton’s Girlhood 

lion. b> GORDOS Skowsf. „ c./ ’ rVi- 


oir cirnTS”?,;; "S"",?;' iv.'" '’>■ “"i; 

accounts Of "'T' resi 1 ng nmr T 





SIACA'JM'S JJOO^S FOK GIRL. 


GERALDINE MOCKLER ’ 

The Four Miss Whittingtons ; 

Sfulfpage illustratifyjsbyCttARtCS M ShELdOW 5 s 
This sioty tells how four sisters left alone ift the worlJ, went to London 
to se«L their fortunes. Th^ had iJctwecn them ;^40o, and this Uic> re- 
soiled to spend on ironing UiemseUes for the diDcrent careers for which 
they Were severally most 6tttd On their limited means this was hard 
work, liutHheir courageous wjietimeot was on the whole scry successful 

"A siory of endeavour, miluitry, and lodepeodcoCB cf SfaO.'—ti'arlJ 


ALICE STRONACH 


A Nevvnham Friendship. S;t„V1IyT*"orD 

‘ CoVPihO 3* 6<f 

A lympaihetjC description of life at ffewnham College After the Inpot 
exeitemtnli, some of (he students l«»e tl»wr dream world of study and 
talk of “enuoas” and delnirs end athletic* to bripn their Work in the real 
world Men slii Irnts play iheir pan In the siory, and In the closing 
chapters it Is suggesteil iWt marriage has its phee in a girl gnduale’s Lfe 

BESSIE MARCHANT 


I A Heroine of the Sea. •'‘t’’'-- 

Maudic’s Jiotite wj «ii ilw wiU westerly abort of 'aticouier fsland, and 
she rariteil her linrig hj f,tl mg m the Inlet heartd) doriung ill rnerely 
Rniiiiiiie occupalj int, ami inU even h < win*, that ahe i>a> iieauti/ai Then 
cliaiiJM ronic, and 'Uudie awaVes lo llic tlurm of a domejljt hfr ClouiJs 
p,tl rr alxiiil the home, sihI many troubles inlervene lie/orc i)ie mystery 
Saf It'd bappll/ c1«3T*^^ away 

•‘Ajeniinet'le*! adventur* A»swl»> aiulset* *«J1 Ihcnwcti r erjiy m ^ 


-Three Girls on a Ranch: CnJiT 1^?", 

jv»..c lllostritiott* ^ IVtPiirb sr M 

The Lcwtll fanutjr emiKiate from InclaRl to bew Mexico, wheru they 
uUle on a ranch ^Ir {.osctl is delicate and ui>^t Dr farming, but ihe 
ihtte cl leal LliU lake otvrn ihemseties the hvrtlen of •orl.lng (he ranef 
Hier have «Iientar« of a prrdou* tml, ami the tioty of {leir ret»fiaf>s 
ftn-t how they Overcante them >• Ihronghni both exciting an-l Uioialail „ 


vut* a f'w^. tn<>x «h«*» ■eO fcs»t' 
l«»*f-rr“X»C»*'^” Oen* 
fei) 





J!LACKIE& BOOK!> JOR GIRLS 


VIKS. HENRY CLARKE 

The Faircloutih Familv *’ ‘’y 

Cloth, ^ /• G D IlAMJ.gND,R. 

“h™ RooiW II«mnitrilcy fell in love 

V. h ^th, F.IrcloiiBli, jho „„ , |,|„ „r 

'•» Ilnnimci.lny Ind tbo.nn for 
_c t ^ I*animer:?ey tlcsircd her wealtliy tiepsuii 10 marry one 
» t penniless diughlers was a secrcl Ilfw the secret 

H neatly «rtched the happiness of Kailiy and Kornld. 

H tol 1 ... the storv Bet all rn.U li .... '.triage bdls 


•1 tul 1 III the story But aU c'nds'iTelii'ii.d’io the* s 
One of Jhene tiorm which atl ^«rl» enjoy H erid 


f. M. CALLWELL 
A Little Irish Girl. •“usirateJ ty h. co^pin* 

2S Cif 

P'dr*") on Hit co'tsl ot CItte, Iht 
tvctlnn i™. ¥ ' " ' ’’“"y tii'illing ml'tnturts in tlicir 

by mm JS y tfi'- •miiEEltm, .nd , jlioit, nnd li.lly, 

Sum M prove of ihrilLng ,o<,«„ ,« Ulh boy, and f irh. -L„tmfy U trld 

E. EVERETT- GREEN 
Miriam’s Ambition. w..h iu«t„.,ipi« „ m ‘ 

wuh it^T tram'of '^Ti"ident*”*V *’*Pry. and her endeavour carries 

over severliM?v« 2 .» «»->«!« had thrown a shadow 

m Miss Babs a S^ve elder sister is to be found 

attractive ’ '{“eile of five, whose humorous child talk is so 


Uatwu 


1 ch lirvn ai 
banning lutli 


real Bntish boys and mrlt 
one. Mtwrr - 


ELLINOR DAVENPORT ADAMS 

Those Twins 1 “ F’ronto.piece and 28 Illustra 

tioosby S B Rearle. 2 j 6rf 

and 'uenermts*^" b K.r Tommy, hut loyal hearte<l 

aunt ^hai they Vairro ^L VlmT"*'* 

cousin Ali,v ^So they dehb 

cm.. , ...d .u.t„d ,0 i,,,. kA” g^ntt . o'/fraun!"' 

(*4) . 



Blackie & Son’s ^ 
Illustrated Books for Children 


CHARLES ROBINSON— WALTER 

jerroBd 

The Big Book of Nursery Rhymes. 

Selected «nd edited by Walter Jerrold With nearly 400 II 
lustrations m Colour or Bhck and U htte by Ckakles RoEts^ov 
Large 4to, cloth elegant, gilt edges, yj bd. net 
This beautiful volume, m which Mr Charles Robiosoo has inlerjireted 
with delightful humour and rare artistic sViU the old familiar rhvines of ihe 
nursery, will be an uufaibor source of pleasure to children of alt aj;es. 
Thapiclure* are bold, clear, and direct, as befits » hook intended In the 
nnt place fur little folk, but (bey ediibic at (he same time a pOHer of 
draughtsmanship that «dl give the volume a perminetit aniseic value. 

“ThKtt 4 rJjUy mafuScvMcrfl hook r«r quite I*"!* thilJr*^ 


fOHN HASSALL— CLIFTON BING- 
HAM 


Si.v and Twenty Boys and Girls, 

Sall; Verses bt CurTov BiMdiASf 25 pages in full colour, 
and 24 pa;,c$ of letterpress. Picture boards, 9 inches b> n 1 , 
inches, cloth back, jr 4 /, also cloth elegant, Jr 
Most of IIS know uome at least of ihe little gttls and bov* poiirayed by 
Mr ItassSll in tins amaonc (ntaurr'book. As Orpictrd wnn Mr llau.^)] * 
inimiiaMe skill, and desmb^ »n huinorocs sene by 'Ir llin;.hat» (bn- 
may challergv eomiNinKm with Ihe cIjlssk. Stniwwelpcier l^i.h picture 
is Jot only Bicructire and amosing <a itself, but fumishet a hint of nrtiicr 
he initiated or faults to be avtMded. 

•* A moa cr,£in^ tucruietpucA **—1* MrU 


MRS. PERCY DEARMER 
Roundabout Rhymes. “ “,S’p'b,”“\iS. 

VERC\ UE.\RMER. Imperial Sso, ck«h extrr, zt <>■/ 

A chan)in>g volume of Vtrses anl colour yictarv* (sr I tile (blV — ihytnes 
»nJ piclufn abool moil of the e»m Uv eveals of oufsety hfe. 

“ns tuM svrws •Tilis*lv<bMm*>Bt«M>“S<a<si t (a,zy r OnCv * 

— rir (•■smLm. 


BLACKl-C'S BOOKS rOK CHILDRCN 


STEWART ORR— JOHN BRYMER 
" Spinach.'^ ve'SisVJo” 

" ‘ in Full Colour Picture 


Br\mer Cover design and 24 pages in Full Colour Picture 
boards, cloth bach, 6 j 

In CamtHan and S/mach Mr Steuait Orr has produced a picture book 
unique of its kind Nolhing could be more droll than lli« situations in 
which lie represents t)ie fro^ the pig the mouse, the eJephaiil, and (lie 
other well known characters who ap] ear in Ins pages little folk will 
find in these pictures a source of endless delight and the artistic skill 
winch they display wiU Jiave a spccitl appeal to children of an older 
growth 

Merw and hnndwine eoooeh lo nakc (houtuid< of fneiulg am&tigr I ide folk 
wtiat wumucnginal v*rk«i and nsan usuig p ciur«s —LtUrety « 

lie baokahoi liiaiwna widepopuUniy in tlieBunffjr —Mannnf/'fit * 

-Two Merry Mariners b> sti^akt 

_ ' * Orr, A'erses by John 

IJRVMER Cover design and 24 pages in full colour Picture 
boards, cloth back, 6s 

llS'sa^U **'"* ''««« Dick and hU fnenJ the 

coum« li ' *® Downy I»le the iJventures they met with in that strange 
Mr *5^*e2,ib1u^n’!h'’,^‘‘i' *i'* and their remarkvlle voyage home 

Willi bri11hnidrtiiM,i«m'‘Jf.i^*^ comlunation of huniorous invenlioii 

him wuh 2?enp!’r«7v*S ^ '.1>= 


FRED SMITH 

Tlic Animal Boole. ^ Nttuni History for Lii^le 

nitce Tint f,.n !■> • olk W ith a Coloured Jpontis 

M?,nch«V ^ Crow,.<ju..rto, 

. . ^ inches by 9., incl c, p.aure boards, clotl, hick, 2r J 

uSVnT,!; ;7n i!;a7,“dS .7 

anl ilie jv^iiU n thev I 1 1 .^i * . .".Hwarance c! aractrron I halui*. 

a lai;.e, ‘dent L I . .V"*- ' 

I Iciurei of tl evanouvcn-atiir ^ 7i ^ diuttnteil with {>ouerfiif rcallutn 

IntM h «;jUbi '‘‘a'abyilmtcniincntai.mal 


SL. I CAVE’S BOOKS FOB C//fJJ>BF.\’ 


* • 

B. NEILSON— CLIFTON BING- 

^HAM 

The Animais’ Academy. '''''' 

/ Colour lljusiraiiors 
and :nan> Cbck and Mh te Xi^nettcsL rjcture bcunJs, cloth buk, 
y.fiiL, doth, $T 

la 77m MntmjV TraJ’/wr '!r an I Mr Bingham bare a^iin 

combined thetr forces, anJ hare turned out a picture bifol. «i f ich for fim 
ackl variety «ri)l he difientt to eifual In Irt^ musical, ‘'catcliy” terse 
Bingham telU of the many amusing events that tale pljce at s school 
in urinch the elephant u ninster and other well known anlaialr are (he 
schoUts, and Mr ^cFson illus*n(e> (he story as only he can ilfastrate 
anitzial frotics. 

* A hiuaetom clever eaj Cd ehiTuI boo^ The peturts e( ib« dreued bp asiaul* 
wfU ea(i<iv»,« httW ehiUmb*— An/ ti U ntlj 


L. B. NEILSON— JOHN BRYMER 

Games and Gambols. “ ” 

Joiiv Bm mek 26 pages m colour tad ■*4 pTge» of Ibtterpress. 
Ticturc bodtdv, 9 inches by iiV inches cloth back, or 6J., olao 
cloth elegant, ja £*£ 


Mr Neilwin surpasses htais^f to these imMsitble colour p ctnres renre 
fcuting the a« nsl wo (d at play The great tcM match between the { inis 
nod the Kanijsroos, Mrs. .Mouses rin; liog Party 'It Bmin p*a)ii»g 
Ciolf, Towser* biercfc Tour and the Kirten* r ruimles rootbali 'latch, 
are ft fv« among the tnaoyrlrell *uhect» til sttated tn this nmu-in^ and 
otiguial series. 

, - (^laureo wOl level w bB . —Ou/f Cm/* 


5. PRAEGER 
Honv They Went to School. 

J pii.? pictures in 

fiill colour I’lcture-boards, cloth back, it (k/ cloth extra, jr 6,f 
A J Ktty picture l«>sA foe llie Irtll'* ones, foil of cjuiel hamour and slirew 1 
observilwn of child life Tlie book re Is la ptetore and story how llal 
and Kitty two t nv Sbhdaix. set wul on then way to school, and tbe 
vanous airentures that happen to thvin on the road. 



^ Rough Shaking. p*.Kmsa». 

l^cT^nt. u (xi whose moth” j* 


“ ■ vs kiHed at his si'^e 

si^s^s5gai?is 

llviu SiV .»< “jns. » « 


Wind. 

Vt the nack 




:anald Bannerman^^^_^^^^^_^_ ^ ^ 




hy 


R nvonts. 

ir \Vnh3o>«“"^- 
, .t.p Goblin. „on»b> artmur 
The Princess an novsv 

‘'y 


— 1 fhf* VJUl/****' tions O) 

rhe Princess no..-- 

i I'?"'”'”'" „„ ,>c.u ^-v Tr'::,J:i KS,vS~.“ 


ne thOead o? an^" ” 


n» lh«HC" '•••,, “^»V*neT>cc». « 

. thOead d »’'^:‘'„Ji^i ‘"’“’."liir* tot^ ,«.! 

rA^d’Ih^V— Curdic. by 

:hc Princess^ an ^ ^ 

IrlXN STR'T’^’* «ms/ ^ 'C il?.er l He' 


J^ACKlr.'S BOOKS FOR CHTI.DRFN 


NEVV "GKADI^ATED” SERIES . 

■‘C'Cli »1iout(l hue any tlilhciitlt m rtaiiir awl 
^e“f,he ,1'"’' P-" ) ,he ,cne^ Ua 

cinaciiv f^r t **'»f*''*J' a‘l»anc«t, but ih well «ithin 

nwl foe |,i,le folk of'Io”„o“'h™ "1'^ 


netl for l.iiiea ni V’ wh'le the is senes H 

t1 /*» and not Av M Knntcr attainments If the stones 

equally suitable for Ijttlc f, Ik of an aKcs J 

■■GRADUATED" STORIES AT A SHILLING 

Af'feK,=S»r°!.>sYa;lri!?y;yS ' '-Ven.^Af,™. 

HfittP 'urciiavT 

|:"lnd’ihS„f“„rG' sqf.'k'?," ,- 
^isS-n, 

®£P. I|) MrRPOtril PlPTmthna 




T^U I, y,> ‘i'-IfAh r. 

N ‘''"TO' f'^TCietR 

Teery. Bj Pool J(I.uiollai.d(U< 1) Gilberl) 

gi'^d* " NINEPENGE 

HfnRV ClARKE 
One. tie TMarkcc 
^e^horpe Fair. Hy Mabei, AtacKsrss 

Tp SLP“i?; |f> «£»'»- Tfse. 

Jfh-n C„n„nee. 

Bunny and Furrv ^ Bv i I » ^“appeix. 

^vest or AlU^jy AIab’H^xi^'''*' **ock*"ER 

Thidy'. AdTOlore,. Uy 


